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THOU AND I. 


BY REBECCA 8. RICE. 


I 

Living very near each other, 
Thou and I 

Should be unto each a brother, 
Living brotherly. 

Ina clayey form engrafted, 

Two immortal souls outwafted 
From the Infinite, 

Grow we, feeling nobler power 

Opening in us, hour by hour, 
With a new delight. 

ll 

Yet the sun not always glances 
On our way; 

O’er life’s marshes false light dances, 
Leading oft astray; 

On we wander, sad and weary, 

Looking o’er a prospect dreary, 
Hoping, seeking rest, 

Till the fire within us smoulders, 

And the hope we once knew, moulders 
In the breast. 


ll! 
And we need each other's aiding, 
Thou and I, 
When we watch our sunlight fading 
Slowly, drearily; 
I some task of thine may lighten; 
Thou some steps of mine may’st brighten 
With a kindly smile; 
And our own paths make the brighter, 
And our qwn hearts render lighter 
All the while. 
IV. 
Trust me! Watch not all my seeming 
Warily! 
Always put what faith thou may’st in 
My integrity; 
For thou hast no power to measure 
The full weight of tread-mill pressure 
On me momently— 
Social customs sometimes breaking,— 
Even a wrong, as thou deem’st, making 
Right to me. 
Vv 
So we'll learn to aid each other— 
Thou and I, 
In that first need of a brother, 
Christian charity. 
Hoping each shall be made stronger, 
Cares divided, blessings longer, 
And Eternity 
Richer, that we lived together, 
Through the great love of the Father— 
Thouand I. 

















COLORED VOTERS AND WOMEN VOTERS. 


The following letter, received by mail, 
from a lady unknown to me, is so clearly 
and dispassionately written, and presents so 
emphatically what is to many minds a real 
solicitude, that 1 take pleasure in publish- 
ing and in answering it. Most objections 
to Woman Suffrage have very little weight; 
but the point here presented, if well taken, 
has very great weight. I have therefore 
tried frankly to show the other points which, 
as I think, this writer has omitted. 

, Jan 7th, 1877. 

I wish you would consider, in one of your 
articles in the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, this prob- 
lem, which, I dare say, may be perplexing 
others beside myself. 

When the Suffrage was granted to the 
colored men of the South, it was done in a 
great measure because we believed that it 
would be their greatest and only sure pro- 
tection. It was presumed that with the 
vote in their hands, their former masters, 
anxious to win their political support, would 
even vie with one another in treating them 
well; while they could themselves, holding 
this potent weapon, obtain equal rights in 
education and the passage of laws necessary 
for their own protection and elevation. We 
also trusted to them—ignorant of many 
things as we knew they were—to help keep 








the South loyal and submissive to the Con- 
stitution. 

What has been the result? We all know, 
but who could have foreseen it? The in- 
herent barbarism of slavery, breaking out 
afresh and with aggravated bitterness, scorns 
the broad road of justice, even the mild 
arts of persuasion and cajolery, and with 
brute force and infernal cruelty either drives 
the negro wholly from the polls or forces 
him to vote for the very men who insult and 
murder him; and unreconstructed treason 
walks boldly abroad and defies us as of old. 

Now we are told that giving the Suffrage 
to women will aid them immensely in pro- 
tecting themselves from the legislation 
which oppresses them, and help them to as- 
sume equal rights and equal privileges. We 
are told, too, that even if the average Wo- 
man is not, on the whole, better or wiser 
than the average Man, yet that in some ways 
—such as the suppression of intemperance 
and licentiousness,—that she is almost sure 
to be on the right side, and will thus help 
to purify and elevate society. This has 
been my own belief and argument for years. 
But now my faith is shaken. Will it be as 
we have said? Of course among the blacks 
the result will not be altered. And how 
will it be in our cities? Will the women of 
the lower classes dare any more than the 
Southern black to call their votes their own? 
Will not Woman Suffrage give every New 
York rough and Water street rowdy just 
twice as much power as that with which 
he is now blasting our land? What Irish 
woman will dare vote against drinking sa- 
loons? And are there not hundreds higher 
in the scale who would dare it just as little? 
Family secrets are well kept, but have we no 
“Grandcourts” among us? Ought we not to 
take warning from the ‘‘bull-dozed” parishes 
of Louisiana and South Carolina, and cease 
advocating the giving of political power to 
virtual slaves, with the hope of thereby 
benefiting either them or society? 

Yours ec. 

NowI think that my correspondent rather 
overstates, as is apt to be the case, the re- 
sults predicted from the enfranchisement 
of the freed slaves. Let that pass. I am 
sure that she will see on reflection that the 
experiment of the ballot has there been tried 
under circumstances of great difficulty, and 
that any unfavorable workings have pro- 
ceeded from collateral evils, not likely to 
be duplicated when women are enfranchised. 
The following are some of these :— 

1. The ballot was given to the blacks 
after a long and terrible civil war, costing 
many lives and leaving untold exasperations 
behind it. The ballot will be given to Wo- 
man, when it is given, as the result of 
peaceful debate and by the ordinary legal 
methods, 

2. The colored people were enfranchised 
by those residing in other States, greatly 
against the will of the voters immediately 
around them. Women will probably be 
enfranchised by State action, and by the 
voters of their own immediate community. 

3. From the nature of the case, the newly- 
enfranchised colored voters were all of one 
party; and the remaining voters of each 
State were almost all of another party. All 
the excitement and interests of party were at 
once brought in to complicate the new expe- 
riment. But in case of Woman Suffrage, 
the measure has found advocates from both 
parties, and there is not the slightest proba- 
bility that women, when they vote, will vote 
in a solid body for either side. This my 
correspondent herself virtually admits in 
the latter part of her letter. 

4. The colored voters of the South, 
though made politically equal with the 
whites, were not socially their equals; cus- 
tom made a barrier between the most emi- 
nent colored man and the most degraded 
white. This distinction, however wrong, 
greatly complicated the question, since men 
always cling to the tradition that political 
and social lines should run parallel. But 
there is no difference in mere social rank, 
in a civilized country, between men and 
women; hence the removal of the political 
difference will make no such trouble. 

5. In the States where Woman Suffrage 
is likely first to prevail, women are, as a 
class, incomparably better educated than are 
the colored people of the Southern States. 
One very serious objection to their voting 
is, therefore, removed. 

6. Womenalso represent, as Mr. William 
I. Bowditch has conclusively shown, a very 
large amount of taxable property, whigh 
removes another of the most common objec- 
tions. 

These points alone, to go no farther, show 
that the most obvious and overwhelming 
causes of trouble in the States lately in re- 
bellion are all likely to be absent when wo- 
men are enfranchised. It is these accessor- 
ies, and not the main fact, that have made 
Negro Suffrage such a bone of contention. 
I think any sensible person must see, on re- 
flection, that if the colored voters of the 
South had been well-educated and tax-pay- 
ers; if they had been previously the social 
equals of the other voters; if they had been 
distributed through both parties, had been 





enfranchised after full discussion by their 
neigibors and fellow voters, and had been 
endowed with votes peacefully, not as the 
result of civil war;—if, in short, they had 
been situated, on all these points, as women 
are and are likely to be situated,—there 
would have been very little trouble at the 
South. Even then, the ballot might not 
have proved an infallible panacea for all 
ills. I, for one, have always insisted upon 
it that itis not a panacea. But it would 
have worked with a good deal of smooth- 
ness and would have done a great deal of 
good. 

And having made this, I trust, tolerably 
clear, I will now go farther and say that 
even as it is, the ballot has unquestionably 
done a great deal for the colored people of 
the South. Setting aside what it has done 
for them directly, and through the Repub- 
lican party, it has done a great deal for them 
indirectly, even through the Democratic 
party. In even the worst ‘‘bull-dozed” 
States, coaxing and coercion have gone side 
by side—the one for Democratic negroes, 
the other for Republicans. For the first 
time in their lives, ex-slaveholders have had 
colored speakers at their meetings, have sat 
beside them as equals on the platform, have 
solicited their votes, have even voted for 
them. 

It is useless to say that when the South- 
ern whites have control of their own States, 
this will cease. It cannot cease, so long as 
the negroes have votes. There is where the 
value of the votecomes in. It can no more 
cease than politicians at the North will 
cease to have some regard for the Irish—at 
election time. Let the worst come to the 
worst, let the Republican party in any 
State be utterly obliterated. Very well. 
Party will not be obliterated; but parties will 
be anew divided among themselves, re-com- 
bining on local or general questions. The 
Honorable Mr. Bowie and the Honorable 
Mr. Derringer will divide, on some issue or 
other, the suffrages of the twentieth con- 
gressional district of Texas or Mississippi. 
The white vote being about equally divided, 
the colored vote must turn the scale. Each 
of the honorable gentlemen will then be 
bound to conciliate the colored vote; he will 
make promises, he will grant favors, he will 
defend the right of Suffrage in those who 
vote for him; just as each party at the 
North stands by the naturalized foreigner 
who stands by it. The ballot will not prove 
a panacea for everything, in the hands of 
the negro; but it will be a means whereby 
he can protect himself much better than 
without it; because it gives him power, and 
he becomes a recognized factor in public af- 
fairs. And precisely this it will do, even in 
the worst event, for Woman. 1. w. H. 

7~oe 


ANOTHER HOTEL REFUSES WOMEN, 


Eprrors JouRNAL:—I have read with in- 
terest the articles in your paper pertaining 
to the hotel in Boston that refused to enter- 
tain a woman, feeling thankful that we 
could boast a hotel to which we could rec- 
ommend a lady stranger and be sure that 
she would be received. We live in a com- 
munity where such downright meanness as 
you describe, we supposed, did not exist. 

Among the ladies of our town are a few, 
who, if they are not ‘‘strong-minded,” are 
very nearly so. An organization has been 
recently formed for mutual improvement. 
As we were not over much interested in the 
commonplace entertainments of the day, 
we cast about us to see what we could do 
by way of furnishing real entertainment for 
others as well as ourselves, and we hit upon 
a course of lectures. Reading in the Jour- 
NAL that Mrs. Howe would be in our State 
in January, and knowing her by reputation 
for years, we engaged her for a lecture on 
Monday evening, the 22d inst. 

The first notice of her lecture which was 
to have been read in public, was handed to 
a gentleman who did not seem fully to 
comprehend who Mrs. Howe might or 
might not be, he —— well we suppose he 
forgot to read the notice. In due time our 
handbills and posters came out. Our gen- 
tlemanly clergymen made the announce- 
ments from their respective pulpits, and we 
seemed to be sailing on smooth water. At 
last, a committee of two of our most highly 
esteemed ladies called at our hotel, (the 
Walker House), to ask especial attention 
for Mrs. Howe, providing she preferred 
hotel entertainment to being taken to one of 
our western homes. When (would you be- 
lieve it?) these ladies were plainly told that 
they had better get accommodations else- 
where; that the proprietors did not want a 
woman lecturer there. Mrs. Howe, whose 
reputation is world-wide, a noble woman, 
not good enough—perhaps not ‘‘select” 
enough to sit at their table and occupy one 
of their rooms! 





There is room and a welcome in every 
one of our homes for Mrs. Howe, and for 
many more like her, and we ask them to 
come and help us raise Woman to her true 
level. This experience has more fully open- 
ed our eyes to the extent of our work. 

We are circulating a petition to Congress 
for Universal Suffrage, and after the rebuff 
we received at the hotel, we started out de- 
termined to win, and to-morrow we shall 
send it to Washington with many names at- 
tached, where, in the beginning, we scarce 
hoped for a dozen. 

Soon we shall order more of your papers 
for general distribution, knowing that their 
arguments are more convincing than any- 
thing we can say. 

Now, to the public, and especially to la- 
dies who are coming this way, let me say, 
that the largest hotels have not always the 
most gentlemanly hosts. While the fire of 
indignation burns deep in our bosoms we 
have received an additional incentive to ac- 
tion, and new friends have espoused our 


cause, A READER. 
Kaseon, Minnesota. 
——_*oo—_—_—_—— 
WOMEN SCHOOL DIRECTORS IN GREAT 
BRITAIN. 


On Friday, the 1st ult., an election for 
School Directors took place in the great city 
of London, which resulted in the overthrow 
of the denominational organizations, and 
in the complete success of the popular sys- 
tem of education. It seems to have been a 
very significant triumph of the people over 
sectarian influences, Not only the Church 
of England, in its attempt to control popu- 
lar education, failed almost uniformly in 
its candidates, but the Roman Catholics 
were equally unfortunate. The London 
Zimes speaks of it as an ‘‘unqualified decla- 
ration on the part of the electors, as a body, 
that they will not listen to the sectarian 
jealousies that have lately become so prom- 
inent, and that they are resolved to uphold 
the School Board as the predominant in- 
strument of education in the metropolis.” 
The vote polled was very large. Four la- 
dies were elected, all on the Liberal ticket; 
Mrs. Westlake, in Marylebone, at the head 
of the poll, had nearly eleven thousand ma- 
jority. Mrs. Surr, in Finsbury, had four 
thousand five hundred majority; Miss Mill- 
er, in Hackney, had nearly five thousand 
majority over the highest sectarian candi- 
date, and over thirteen thousand over the 
lowest, and Miss Helen Taylor, in South- 
wark, had nearly one thousand over the Ro- 
man Catholic candidate. The London 
Times, speaking of these candidates, says: 
“The ladies, we rejoice to observe, have 
in every instance been elected, and in Mary- 
lebone Mrs. Westlake is ot the head of the 
poll.” We note this event as an instance of 
Liberal progress in Great Britain, and as 
another warning to the people of the United 
States against the pernicious sectarian in- 
fluences steadily threatening our own great 
system of popular education. 


oe 
WOMEN, PROTECT YOURSELVES. 





The Orange, N. J., Chronicle says: 
Certain individuals who travel daily upon 
the railroad, to and from New York, who 
claim to be and usually pass for gentlemen, 
by their conduct upon the cars forfeit all 
right to that honorable title. These men 
make it a practice to pay the most enney™as 
and insulting attentions to any lady with 
whom they are unacquainted, and whose 
misfortune it is to be compelled to occupy 
the same seat or an adjoining seat. They 
are all married men, and a majority of them 
have passed middle life. They have so 
long continued this conduct that they have 
become notorious among commuters, and 
are known by reputation to many ladies by 
whom they are avoided and by all but occa- 
sional travellers. In almost every instance 
a lady will change her seat or submit to the 
comepenes. rather than make a disturbance, 
which is unfortunate, as the remedy of the 
evil lies with the ladies themselves. If the 
conductor of the train was appealed to, he 
would, without doubt, eject the offender 
from the cars, as at least in two instances 
has been the case, and in this action he 
would be upheld by every gentleman present. 
When an editor says that the remedy lies 
with women themselves, he speaks not only 
for himself, but for his patrons, and shows 
that the public mind is beginning to apply 
the theory of ‘‘self-protection” to women 
asa class. Let every woman and girl resent 
such “‘attentions” in a public manner, as 
best she is able, and the evil will diminish. 
But I am free to say, as a resident on the 
Delaware and Lackawana Railroad, and a 
frequent passenger on its trains, that the 
conductors are not guiltless in this matter, 
nor the commuters of the male sex, either. 
Certain notorious men, well-known to daily 
travellers, of the sex miscalled ‘‘the pro- 
tective,” are allowed without any inter- 
ference to harass and annoy respectable lady 
passengers, month after month. . C. H. 
Orange, N. J. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss LupLow, of Davenport, Ia., has 
been elected President of the Iowa State 
Teachers’ Association. 

Mrs. WILLIAM AsToR made a Christmas 
donation of $15,000 to the Children’s Aid 
Society of New York, which will be sufti- 
cient to clothe and send West one hundred 
children, 

Miss Fannie Banks, of the Cincinnati 
School of Design, who carved the Estey 
organ for the Centennial Exposition, has 
received an order from the same firm, at 
Brattleboro, to carve a large organ for the 
Paris Exposition in 1878. 

TuckLotoo, wife of Esquimaux Joe, 
died at Groton, recently, aged forty-one 
years. She, with her husband Joe, and child 
Punny, were among the number that were 
separated from the Polaris, and floated for 
more than 150 days upon the ice-floe. 

Miss RayBourne, of Des Moines, Lowa, 
who was elected engrossing clerk by the 
last Iowa Legislature, has just resigned her 
clerical position with Mr. Von Coelln, the 
new Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
and Miss Bassett, formerly County Superin- 
tendent of Schools in Woodbury Co., has 
accepted the place. 

Mrs. 8. M. Baxter. of Philadelphia, 
has printed in pamphlet form, an argument 
from the Bible and her own personal expe- 
rience, in favor of Woman's Equal Right as 
a religious teacher and preacher. It is en- 
titled, ‘‘A Search after Truth,” and seems 
to be a thoroughly convincing statement, 
from the evangelical point of view. 

Mrs. Ross, of Corpus Christi, is fairly 
entitled to her name of the Cattle Queen of 
Texas. She owns 75,000 acres of land, in- 
closed by twenty-three miles of fence, on 
which 15,000 beeves per annum are fattened 
for market. He: husband, who died some 
years since, refused an offer of $110,000 for 
one brand of his stock, which has since 
been largely increased. 

Mrs. MarGaret W. CAMPBELL has 
proved so efficient in her labors for the Suf- 
frage cause in Rhode Island, that the Wo- 
man Suffrage Association of that State has 
senta letter to every clergyman in the city of 
Providence, asking him to open his church 
to a lecture by Mrs. Campbell, so that the 
members of the churches may be informed 
on this important question. 

FraAv SpitzEDER—she Calls herself Dona 
Baldomera—is doing a thriving banking 
business at Madrid. Capital is flowing in 
upon her inabundance. She had for a while 
a formidable rival in the Industrial Associa- 
tion of Bilbao, but its managers levanted 
just before the November dividend (the 
second) fell due, and the enterprising Munich 
lady now has the financial field to herself. 

Miss CHARLOTTE “C. JoHNSON appeared 
as an elocutionist at the final entertainment 
of the Lyceum course in Worcester, on Fri- 
day last, in readings, serious and funny; and 
the four Swedish ladies, Misses Amanda 
Carlson, Ingeborg Lofgren, Inga Ekstrom 
and Bertha Erixon, gave a concert. The 
harmonious Swedish quartette were suffi- 
ciently known and admired to secure them 
a very cordial greeting. The singing was 
delightful. 

HALLIE PAxon, a twelve-year-old daugh- 
ter of W. P. Paxon, and grand-daughter 
of Stephen Paxon, seems to inherit the 
Sunday-school spirit of her ancestry. She 
has, for a year past, conducted a mission 
Sunday-school in herfather’s house. Some 
of her scholars were older than herself, but 
not too old to profit by Bible study. Her 
father’s removal to St. Louis changes the 
field of her Christian labor. 


Mrs. F. E. Benepicr, of the Philadelphia 
City Item, had presented to her, during a 
press supper, held on the evening of Jan. 
3d, by Mr. H. Fitzgerald, in behalf of the 
firm of Fitzgerald and Sons, editors of the 
Jtem, a silver fruit basket. Mr. Fitzgerald 
made quite a lengthy and pleasant speech, 
in which he acknowledged the valuable ser- 
vices rendered to the /tem by Mrs. Benedict. 
This little episode is quite suggestive, inas- 
much as it is the first public acknowledge- 
ment in this country for services, rendered 
to a woman journalist. 


Mrs. Emma Mo.voy, of Indiana, who is 
well known as a successful speaker and 
earnest temperance worker, gave a stereop- 
ticon exhibition of the Centennial, for the 
benefit of Boffin’s Bower, on Monday even- 
ing of last weck, assisted by Prof. Belcher, 
of Boston. The entertainment gave great 
satisfaction. Mrs. Molloy is engaged in 
preparing a lecture on ‘‘Nooks and Corners 
of New England, and Homes of Her Distin- 
guished People,” which she will illustrate 
with the stereopticon., 
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FRENCH FLATS IN NEW YORK. 


Tho junction of Fifty-Second Street and 

Breadway has in the past few years become 
the center of four or five large apartment- 
houses, each of which is more or less wide- 
ly known in the fashionable world. With- 
in a stone’s throw of each other are the Al- 
bany, the Saratoga, the Newport, the Adel- 
phi, and the Irvington, while a few blocks 
higher up are the massive walls of the new 
ly constructed Rockingham. Each of these 
buildings is surrounded with broad, smooth 
pavements, laid with mathematical accura- 
cy, and with well-paved and cleanly-swept 
streets, which are lighted at night by nu- 
merous street-lamps. The entire neighbor- 
hood is one of.the most improved, most or- 
derly, and most attractive in New York. 
The ‘“‘Albany,” which is the oldest of the 
group, occupies the entire space on the 
west side of Broadway, between Fifty-First 
and Fifty-Second Streets. The building is 
of brick, trimmed with stone, and is four- 
stories high, the first being occupied by 
stores and the other three by suites, extend- 
ing from the front on Broadway one hun- 
dred feet to the rear. There are fifteen 
separate suites, five on each floor. Each 
set contains a parlor, dining-room, four 
bed-rooms, a butler’s pantry, a bath-room 
and a kitchen. Each family is also entitled 
to three more rooms at the top of the house, 
a servants’ room, a laundry, and a store- 
room. Rents vary from $840 to $1,500, ac- 
cording to the floor. The staircases are 
wide and easy of ascent, and the halls are 
paved with ornamented tiles. A passenger 
elevator will shortly be added to the other 
equipments of the building. The ‘‘Alba- 
ny” has now been in operation about twe 
years, and has been filled from the begin- 
ning. Like its neighbors, it is strictly an 
apartment-house—not a hotel. Its peculiar 
architecture, its flat, solid outline, its nar- 
row, arched windows, and other peculiari- 
ties of construction, render it one of the 
most noticeable buildings in the city. 

The ‘‘Saratoga” is a large brick and stone 
building, in the next block above the Alba- 
ny, and, although not as large, isin other 
respects much like the latter. It is five sto- 
ries in height, exclusive of the basement, 
and contains five suites on each floor above 
the first, which, as in the Albany, is divid- 
ed into stores. There are twenty sets in the 
house, each containing a parlor, dining- 
room, kitchen, and three or four bed-rooms. 
The suites rent for from $900 to $1,800 per 
year. Servants’ rooms and laundry-rooms 
are provided on the upper floor, and are 
connected with the different apartments by 
speaking-tubes. The floors are tiled, the 
house heated throughout, and a passenger 
elevator provided for the accommodation 
of guests. 

The ‘‘Newport,” a large, stylish building 
of red brick, with Nova Scotia trimmings, 
occupies a front of 171 feet on Fifty-Sec- 
ond Street, between Broadway and Seventh 
Avenue, with a frontage of forty-five feet 
on Broadway. It contains twenty-six suites 
and three stores, the former renting for 
from $850 to $1,500 per annum. A parlor, 
sitting-room, dining-room, two bed-rooms, 
a kitchen, and closets are comprised in each 
set. The building contains six floors in 
all, the uppermost being occupied by ser- 
vauts’ rooms and store-rooms. It was open- 
ed on the ist of May, and has filled up rap- 
idly. The proprietor and builder is Mr. 
F. Meyer. 

The ‘‘Adelphi,” on the opposite block, is 
of sandstone, five stories high, and fronts 
on Seventh Avenue, with an entrance on 
Fifty-Second Street. It contains fourteen 
suites, somewhat smaller than those in the 
Newport. Each set is made up of five 
rooms—parlor, dining-room, two bed- 
rooms, and kitchen. The rents are from 
$600 or $1,000 yearly. The building is sup- 
plied with hot and cold water, an elevator, 
and is heated throughout. It is also owned 
by F. Meyer, and has been open since 1874. 
Like the Newport, it is well filled with ten 
ants. 

The “Irvington” is a smaller building, 
on the north-west corner of Broadway and 
Fifty-Third Street. It is of brick, five sto- 
ries high, and contains six suites of rooms. 
Each set comprises parlor, dining-room, 
kitchen, four bed-rooms, bath-room, closets, 
and wardrobe. The rents are $1,200 for 
the second floor, $1,080 for the third. $960 
for the fourth, and $840 for the fifth. The 
apartments are of ample size, are well light- 
ed and ventilated, and front on Broadway. 
The house is owned by Amos Woodruff, 
and was opened on the last of November, 
1875. 

THE ROCKINGHAM, OSBORNE, AND KENSING- 
TON. 

The ‘Rockingham,” which is probably 
the latest addition to the up-town apart- 
ment-houses, is a massive brick building, 
six stories high, with arched windows and 
stone trimmings, situated on the east side 
of Broadway, between Fifty-fifth and Fifty- 
sixth streets. It has only been opened a 
few weeks, and although not entirely com- 
pleted, fully one-half the suites are already 
taken. The building, from top to bottom, 
is thoroughly fire-proof—not a stick of tim- 
ber or lath being used in the construction. 
It contains thirty separate suites, each com- 
prising from nine to twelve rooms. All the 
walls are kalsomined, and each apartment 


contains the latest and most popular im- 
provements in the way of plumbing, light- 
ing, ventilation, &c. A feature of the 
plumbing is the extreme care taken to guard 
against the exhalations of sewer-gas. Each 
waste-pipe, as it enters the basement, is 
provided with separate traps, angles, and 
escape-pipes, by which all odor is carried 
off without the possibility of its reaching 
the floors above. These precautions are 
among the most laborious and systematic 
ever attempted in household achitecture, 
and form a fitting example for future build- 
ers. Each suite in the Rockingham includes 
a parlor, dining-room, butler’s pantry, 
kitchen, bath-room, five bed-rooms and 
closets, with store-rooms in the basement. 
The annual rental varies according to loca- 
tion, from $1,000 to $1,700 per year. The 
building itself has a frontage of 132 feet on 
Broadway, is 122 feet deep, and is amply 
lighted in the rear by intersecting court- 
yards. The floors are paved with orna- 
mental tiles, and the rooms throughout the 
building are finished in natural wood. The 
entire structure has been modeled on plans 
prepared by Gen. Butterfield, and is de- 
signed to meet in every way the defects 
which past experience has pointed out in 
the construction of this class of dwellings. 

The ‘‘Osborne,” on Fifth avenue, between 
Fifty-second and Fifty-third streets, is one 
of the most perfect of the French-flat houses 
yet erected in New York. It is of brown 
stone, five lofty stories in height, with an 
imposing portico in the Doric style, flanked 
by heavy pillars. A general air of aristo- 
cratic elegance and simplicity pervades the 
structure, and renders it an appropriate or- 
nament to the avenue. It contains two 
large suites on each floor, on either side of 
the main entrance, each suite embracing a 
parlor seventeen by twenty-three feet, a 
library thirteen by seventeen feet, a bed- 
room seventeen by nineteen feet, a bath- 
room six by ten feet, a dining-room twenty- 
two by sixteen feet six inches, two additional 
bed-rooms, one twelve by thirteen, and the 
other eleven byjthirteen feet, a kitchen thir- 
teen by sixteen feet six inches, two servants’ 
bed-rooms nine by nine and nine by eleven 
feet, respectively, with butler’s pantry, 
closets, &c., innumerable. These apart- 
monts are all high, well ventilated and 
lighted by large windows, and in every re- 
spect are adapted to meet the wants of the 
most fastidious. The rents, of course, are 
proportionate to the locality; the first floor 
letting for $2,500, the second for $2,500, 
the third for $2,200, the fourth for $2,000, 
and the fifth for $1,800. The building is 
provided with a steam elevator, running 
from 7 A. M. to 12 P. M.; is heated and 
ventilated throughout in the most approved 
manner, and is provided with all the com- 
forts and conveniences which experience 
and good taste can alike suggest. All the 
laundry-work of the occupants is done on 
the uppermost floor; the smells of the 
kitchen in each apartment are carefully pre- 
vented from escaping into the bed-rooms 
and parlors, and in other respects the com- 
fort and ease of the tenants are constantly 
consulted. The house was built after plans 
prepared by Duggin & Crossman, architects, 
and was opened for occupancy in August. 
The Kensington, at the south-east corner 
of Fourth avenue and Fifty-seventh street, 
is a large, five-story, stone building in the 
semi-French style, with bay-windows pro- 
jecting on Fourth avenue. It is, in reality, 
two large houses, one facing on Fifty-seventh 
street and the other adjoining it on Fourth 
avenue. It contains nineteen apartments, 
or ‘‘suites,” each comprising a drawing- 
room, library, dining-room, two bedrooms, 
kitchen, butler’s pantry, bath-room and 
closets. The drawing-rooms are eighteen 
by sixteen feet and eighteen by fifteen feet; 
those on Fourth avenue having a large bay 
window in addition. The ceilings are high, 
and every room in each suite is lighted from 
the outside. Each apartment has its private 
hall, and there is in addition a common hall- 
way in the rear for servants. Rents are 
from $840 to $1,100 a year, according to 
location. The Kensington bears a high 
reputation for elegance and exclusiveness. 
Its owner is Capt. Edward G. Teakes. 
A new and magnificent apartment hotel 
is now in process of completion by Capt. 
William H. Webb, at the corner of Fifth 
avenue and Forty-second street. It fronts 
seventy-five feet on Fifth avenue and ex- 
tends 125 feet back on Forty-second street; 
is built of stone and brick, seven stories in 
height, and will be conducted upon the 
plan of the Berkely and Grosvenor. The 
house will contain from forty-four to fifty 
suites, of from three to six rooms each, ex- 
clusive of bath-rooms, closets, &c. All the 
latest precautions in the way of lighting, 
heating, and ventilation have been observed 
in its construction, and from its admirable 
location the building cannct fail of securing 
an extensive and fashionable class of tenants. 
Among its most noticeable features are four 
massive bay-windows, two on Fifth avenue 
and two on Forty-second street, extending 
from the ground to the fifth floor and giving 
to each suite an inviting outlook up and 
down the avenue, or Forty-second street. 
The house is expected to be ready for occu- 
pancy in the coming spring. 

The list already given would not be com- 
plete without some mention of Mr. John 





H. Sherwood’s magnificent building at the 





corner of Fifth avenue and East Forty- 
fourth street. This massive structure of 
brick and stone, fronting 40 feet on Fifth 
avenue and extending 140 feet east on For- 
ty-fourth street is six stories in height, and 
contains twenty-four large and handsome 
suites, comprising parlors, libraries, bed- 
rooms, bath-rooms, closets &c. Many of 
these are furnished by the owner, and 
rented at corresponding rates. The range 
of rents for both furnished and unfurnished 
suites is from $1,500 to $5,000. On the first 
floor are two magnificent dining-rooms, 
hung with rich and costly paintings, and 
furnished with every luxury and conven- 
ience that the most exacting taste can de- 
mand. Meals are furnished to occupants, 
either here or in their own apartments, ac- 
cording to choice. There are two entrances 
—one on Fifth avenue, and one on Forty- 
fourth street-—each opening upon a range of 
separate suites, with side halls leading to 
the dining-rooms. The entire building has 
been constructed in the most solid and sub- 
stantial manner by Mr. Sherwood himself, 
and is without doubt the costliest and most 
elegant of its class in the Metropolis. 

A final word in reference to the profits of 
the French flat system—to the proprietor. 
These have been greatly exaggerated. It is 
doubtful whether the most popular houses 
pay more than ten per cent., and an owner 
is considered to be doing well when he 
makes a clear profit of three-fourths of that 
amount. The proprietor of one of the most 
fashionable up-town houses, recently offered 
to let his tenants or any one of them take 
his building at an annual rental of seven per 
cent. on its cost. Many of these houses are 
still experimental and depend for their suc- 
cess on the growth of the French system in 
public favor. The expense, too, of main- 
taining a large establishment like the New- 
port or the Osborne, the cost of steam ele- 
vator, of heating apparatus, servants’ wages, 
repairs and taxes, eat up a considerable 
share of the profits. —New York Times. 
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A CURIOUS CASE OF CRIME. 





About one o'clock on the morning of Sat- 
urday, the 30th of December, some of the 
San Francisco police saw a girl jump into 
the bay from the dock at the foot of Beale 
street, and they succeeded in rescuing her 
from drowning, though she evinced such 
fury at being saved that she bit the most ac- 
tive of her preserversinthe hand. She was 
without bonnet, shawl, dress or shoes. She 
was taken to the City Prison Hospital, 
where she gave a false name but her true 
residence. A messenger was sent to the 
place where she had been at service for 
some clothes, and she was dismissed that 
afternoon, clad in an old green dress and 
gray shawl, and having a piece of blue 
cloth wound about her head, in which guise 
she soon after appeared at the house of her 
friend, Mrs. Procht, which she had left the 
day before. In the meanwhile the landlady 
of one Josephson, a Danish sailor, a quar- 
termaster on one of the Pacific Mail steam- 
ers, having failed to hear her lodger stir- 
ring during the day, opened his room and 
found him lying dead on the bed, killed by 
a pistol-shot discharged directly in his face. 
A revolver was lying beside him, and a wo- 
man’s shoes, shaw] and dress were in the 
room. The police took Josephson’s body 
to the dead-house, and they were at first in- 
clined to look upon his death as an ordinary 
case of suicide; but the discovery of sev- 
eral letters in Josephson’s room, evidently 
written by Antonia F. Von Apponig, the 
girl who had attempted suicide, gave a new 
meaning to the whole affair. One of the 
letters was addressed to Mr. Procht, asking 
pardon for taking his revolver; a second to 
Mrs. Procht, announcing the intention of 
the writer to commit suicide, and a third to 
Josephson, in terms of bitter hatred, and 
all were wild and incoherent. The last was 
unique in its way, for addressing her de- 
stroyer and her victim directly, she said: 
‘*My bloody vengeance follow you. Iswore 
it, and I kept my promise. Vile serpent’s 
tongue! I will haunt you forever. Asa 
worm you will crawl in your’ blood before 
my feet. Until then there will be no rest 
for me.” When the police went to arrest 
Antonia at Mrs. Procht’s, they found that, 
after confessing her attempt to commit sui- 
cide and declaring her determination to put 
an end to her life, she had run away Satur- 
day evening and left no trace behind. In- 
quiries revealed the fact that there was some 
mystery about the girl’s past, and that Jo- 
sephson, fer whom she was accustomed to 
profess great dislike, had some strange in- 
fluence over her on accout of a service ren- 
dered to her brother in his escape from Ger- 
many after the commission of a great crime. 
Their connection was fairly established, and 
no doubt remained that she had murdered 
him and then flung herself into the bay. 
When questioned in regard to Josephson by 
her unsuspecting friend a short time before 
her flight on Saturday night, she asserted 
positively that he had just sailed on another 
steamer. All day Sunday the police watched 
the wharves in the expectation that the un- 
fortunate girl would make asecond attempt 
to drown herself, and the detectives watched 
the avenues of escape from the city. She 
had quietly gone, however, to people named 
Kuhn with whom she had formerly been at 
service, and there she slept Saturday night, 





and Sunday morning borrowed money un- 
der the pretense of getting yarn to mend her 
stockings, and bought half an ounce of 
laudanum at a neighboring drug-store. She 
drank the dose and then purchased a small 
quantity of strychnine, which she took a 
few minutes after. She did not die but be- 
came very sick, and Kuhn wanted to turn 
her out of doors and get rid of her, but was 
prevented by his more tender-hearted wife. 
When she was discovered in an out-house, 
trying to hang herself with the little girl’s 
skipping-rope, however, the charity of the 
Kuhn family was worn out, and they or- 
dered their graceless guest away as soon as 
the store was closed in the evening. They 
knew nothing of her crime, and were prob- 
ably only anxious that she shouldn’t die on 
their hands, and careless whether she was 
in her natural senses or not. That night, 
between nine and 10 o'clock, she appeared 
again at Procht’s for a few moments, and 
was straightway lost again. In that house- 
hold she was then known as a murderess, 
and there was something about her coming 
that made her dreaded as a ghost. Her 
friend gives this vivid picture of the appa- 
rition: ‘“‘About 9:30 o’clock on Sunday 
night I was sitting with my husband and 
children in the sitting-room, when there sud- 
denly came a knock at the front door. I 
don’t know how it was, but I suddenly 
called out, ‘Antonia!’ My husband got up, 
went to the door, opened it, and there she 
stood; and oh! such a sight! I can never 
forget till my dying day how she looked. 
Her face was all sunken in, and looked so 
white and worn; her hair—she had very 
pretty curly hair—was all snarled up and 
stood out straight from ‘her head, and was 
covered with scraps of leaves; and her eyes 
—oh! they were horrible to look at. They 
were open to their fullest extent, and had a 
staring sort of appearance, though they 
rolled about all the time I looked at her. 
And then her dress was in such a sad con- 
dition; it was old and open in front, and an 
old blue cloth hung around her head. She 
used to be so neat and dainty about her per- 
son, and take such good care of her dress, 
that one who knew her only slightly would 
not have recognized her as she stood in the 
open door in the full glare of the lamp my 
husband carried. Oh, it was a terrible sight! 
I shall never forget it to my dying day. I 
do not know what was said, for as soon as 
I saw her I fainted.” To a terrified ejacu- 
lation from Procht—‘‘My God, Antonia, 
what have you done?” the girl replied‘ 
“‘T’m lost, I’m lost! Tell me how I can die! 
Help me to die!” While the bewildered 
man was picking up his wife the girl van- 
ished. The story of her subsequent suffer- 
ings it would be tedious to relate in detail. 
It is enough to say that she hid herself in 
the basement of a house, where she re- 
mained for two days and two nights with- 
out food, only venturing out to ask for a 
drink of water, and afraid to attempt to 
reach the dock. She was at last discovered 
by a woman, who was touched by her mis- 
ery and played the part of the good Samar- 
itan, although her charity in the end re- 
sulted in the surrender of the poor helpless 
criminal to justice. Antonia told the story 
of her life and the death of Josephson in such 
a strange and romantic fashion that it can 
only be accepted as a framework of fact dec- 
orated and overlaid with the fantastic inven- 
tions of insanity. She said that she was the 
illegitimate daughter of a Prussian noble, 
and that she had when a child been left to 
perish in the woods, but was afterwards 
rescued and sent to Russia, where she was 
brought up. Her brother had killed her un- 
cle, and Josephson had been instrumental 
in getting him away to this country. He is 
now in Turkey. She had lived in this city 
under the name of Dora Levy, and had af- 
terwards gone to San Francisco. Joseph- 
son had been a friend to her, and had de- 
sired to marry her, but she refused, dislik- 
ing him, though grateful for what he had 
done. She asserted that he had shot him- 
self in despair. In the whole tragedy it is 
not easy to decide whether her madness is 
due to her misfortunes or her crimes to her 
insanity. One thing is clear, however; 
namely, that no woman ever went through 
a greater accumulation of horrors than gath- 
ered about her during a single week.—J. 
Y. World. 
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AN UNHAPPY EMPRESS. 


From Brussels we receive sad intelligence 
in regard to the poor Empress Carlotta. 
Dr. Blatkens, who has been at the head of 
insane asylums for many years, and through 
whose judicious management thousands 
have been saved from mental death, pro- 
nounces the Empress Carlotta incurable. 
Her folly is strange. She refuses to believe 
in the existence of those around her, whilst, 
on the other hand, she imagines a world of 
her own, with which she lives, talks and 
enjoys herself. To those actually surround- 
ing her she never speaks. She attends to 
her own toilette, dresses her own hair in 
old-fashioned puffs, and separates herself, 
as it were, from all contact with humanity. 
Her memory in certain things is, however, 
wonderful. She orders her dinner in writ- 
ing, and if any change be made, or a dish is 
not to her taste, she notices at it once, and 
writes her reproaches, which she deposits 
in one place, where she expects to find an 








answer next day. She imagines herseif 
Empress of Mexico, and Maximilian is, to 
her mind, absent only for a short time. 
Her health is good, and her beauty aug- 
mented by this strange, unnatural tranquil- 
ity of mind. Everything is done to con- 
firm this, even to having a single example 
of the Gotha Almanach published for her, 
in which the imperial court of Mexico holds 
its place, quite as though everything had 
been going on happily for her since 1867! 
7~*oe 


SON VS. FATHER. 





While Bishop Gilbert Haven, who scorns 
all distinctions of color and sex, is in Africa, 
his son, at Middletown University, im- 
proves the opportunity to make a declara- 
tion of filial independence. He has figured 
as the leader in opposition to Miss Ellis, a 
member of the graduating class, who had 
been fairly chosen Class Poet, By im- 
peaching her ability to write as good a 
poem as the defeated candidate, and by 
other ungallant attempts to make her un- 
comfortable, young Haven’s party has 
driven her into resigning the place to which 
she was unquestionably entitled! The 
Haven party take the ground that no lady 
can represent the class in such exercises as 
are desirable on class day. By this it is 
generally understood that Miss Ellis does 
not smoke, and that her presence might 
prevent the singing of some rollicking songs, 
This treatment of Miss Ellis, and the other 
young lady of the class, is far from credit- 
able, and it proves the need of refining and 
elevating influences among such collegians, 
The New York Tribune asks a very perti- 
nent question: ‘‘Meanwhile, what does the 
learned faculty of Middletown University 
think of authorized meetings of students 
which it would be improper for modest 
women to attend?” —Christian Register. 
>-- 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE FROM PRINCIPLE. 








For different reasons, we are in favor of 
giving Woman the ballot. Their right to 
it seems to us to be clearly established by 
our theory of universal suffrage, and it is 
directly involved in our Democratic experi- 
ment. If governments derive their just pow- 
ers from the consent of the governed, wo- 
men are governed, and therefore, they are 
entitled to express their assent or dissent 
authoritatively. If taxation without repre- 
sentation is unfair, women are taxed, and 
should therefore be represented by persons 
of their own selection. If limiting Suffrage 
for men by educational or property qualifi- 
cations is practically obsolete, the igno- 
rance and poverty of millions of white and 
black women are not fatal objections to 
their enfranchisement. If men dependent 
upon their employers for support are not 
denied the ballot, the pecuniary dependence 
of women is not a sufficient reason why 
they should not have it. The issue is not 
between carefully limited Suffrage and uni- 
versal Suffrage, in which event a great deal 
that is very weighty and sensible might be 
said in favor of the former system, but be- 
tween universal Suffrage for men and uni- 
versal Suffrage for women, an issue which 
does not admit of any very forcible or con- 
clusive arguments which can be consistently 
urged against the latter method.— Christian 
Register. 
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NORWAY AND SWEDEN. 


‘Sweden is strongly monarchical and 
aristocratic, while Norway is thoroughly 


democratic, and preserves its own nation- 


ality and autonomy. The scenery of Swe- 
den is generally tame and level, though 
sometimes intersected by lakes and fiords, 
and then very beautiful; that of Norway 
everywhere grand, and often stupendous 
and picturesque. The population of Swe- 
den is gay, pleasure-loving, devoted to mu- 
sic, and all that lends elegance and grace to 
life; the Norwegians, on the contrary, are 
grave in their character, simple in their 
tastes, friendly but independent, and jeal- 
ous of assertions of social or other superi- 
ority. The population of the latter is al- 
most of necessity a laboring class, and there 
is, therefore, little opportunity for the 
growth of great cities, or the development 
of a large class of cultivated persons with 
wealth and leisure to enjoy the luxuries and 
elegancies of life; yet, notwithstanding this 
universal industry, they are very generally 
educated, possess the independence and 
self-respect of freemen, and are usually pro- 
prietors of the soil.” 


MISS VON HILLERN AND YANKEE WOMEN. 





I am able to say, with great pleasure, that 
Miss Von Hillern completed her walk of 
350 miles in six days, in Music Hall, Satur- 
day night; went to bed and slept after it; 
arose in good condition and took a stroll be- 
fore church on Sunday. I do not know 
what she eats or drinks, but I do know that 
she wears avery short dress, which is no 
obstruction to her movements, and in no 
other gear could she have accomplished the 
feat. She had a fine Boston audience, and 
now I observe some of the papers are be- 
ginning to reflect upon the physical languor 
and debility of American as compared with 
foreign women. This is all bosh. When 
we talk of the women of England. for in- 
stance, who take long walks in the open air, 
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we are talking of aclass of means and lei- 
sure. They should not be compared with 
the wives of our New England farmers, who 
are forced to walk their 350 miles or more 
per week from parlor to storeroom, from 
attic to basement; who do their work, give 
birth to children, and save, by making but- 
ter and cheese and general economy, a good 
bit towards sending their sons to college. 
There isan immense amount of nonsense 
talked about the feeble health of American 
women by people who are determined to 
make facts bend to their theories. Iam glad 
Miss Von Hillern succeeded, for it pains me 
to have a woman fail in any lawful under- 
taking. But I consider the achievement 
child’s play in comparison with the year-in 
and year-out work of Yankee women about 
whom nobody writes editorials.—Mrs. A. 
W. H. Howardin Philadelphia Press, 
oe 


NULLIFICATION IN GEORGIA. 





Interesting facts continue to come to light 
about that ‘‘solid” 81,000 Democratic major- 
ity in Georgia. A New Englander, who 
owns a plantation in South- Western Georgia, 
whom The Boston Journal vouches for, 
writes to a friend: ‘‘In this part of the coun- 
try elections are a farce anyway. In this 
Congressional District there are at least two 
Republicans to one Democrat, and yet the 
Democratic candidate was elected by at least 
twoto one. Here in A——they had, side 
by side, with two entrances, what they called 
a ‘white man’s box’ and a ‘negro box;’ but 
any negro who would vote the Democratic 
ticket was allowed to vote at the white man’s 
box without any questions being asked, 
while at the negro polling place all sorts of 
delays were occasioned by the Democratic 
officials in looking up tax receipts and going 
off to offices to look up tax lists, etc., so that 
at night, what with one means of delay and 
another, there were more than four hun- 
dred voters in line who had not voted when 
the polls were closed—besides a large num- 
ber who had become discouraged and dis- 
gusted before night and gone home. This 
is the way the thing is done here in one of 
the most quiet and best portions of Georgia. 
A few days since a prominent Democrat said 
to me that the Democratic majority here was 
too large. He did not think it looked well. 
I replied that I thought not, since we all 
knew, if the vote was allowed to be cast, this 
district would be Republican by more than 
two to one.” 





WOMEN AND POLITICS. 

Never before have we seen so much in- 
terest manifested in political matters by the 
ladies as in this campaign. If we have 
been asked once since the election by the 
ladies in regard to the result, we have been 
asked at least fifty times, and with a degree 
of anxiety and earnestness that betokened 
an intense feeling on the subject. Is it not 
among the things likely in the future that 
women will have a more direct influence 
over the political affairs of the country ? 
Perhaps not to the extent of a direct exer- 
cise of the elective franchise, but certainly 
through the indirect means of an intelli- 
gent discussion of State affairs.— Williams- 
port, N. Y., Banner. 


--« HUMOROUS. 


Columbus was the first man to establish a 
foundry in America. He cast an anchor. 


Motto for dairies—one good churn deserves 
another—Hxrchange. Another: Where there’s 
a will there’s a whey, no matter what has 
(a curd) occurred to the contrary. 


It is related that during a recent public 
welcome given to General Butler at Bangor, 
Maine, there was stretched across a street a 
flag bearing the motto: ‘‘Welcome to Gen- 
eral Butler, the ‘Hero of Five Forks,’ and 
God knows how many spoons.” 


The father of an heiress was approached 
by a youth who requested a conversation in 
private, and began, ‘‘I was requested to see 
you, Sir, by your lovely daughter. Our at- 
tachment—” ‘‘ Young man,” interrupted the 
parent, briskly, ‘‘I don’t know what that 
girl of mine is about. You are the fourth 
gentleman who has approached me this 
morning on the subject. Ihave given my 
consent to the others, and I give it to you; 
God bless you.” 


He was standing at the corner when a 
policeman came along, and, pointing to a 
box at his feet, this good boy said: ‘‘The 
farmer who lost that of his sleigh will feel 
awful bad. I s’pose you'll take it to the 
station, won't you?” ‘‘You are an honest 
boy,” replied the officer. ‘‘Some boys would 
have lugged that box off home. Yes, I'll 
take it to the station.” It was a stout box, 
weighing over eighty pounds, and when the 
officer set it down in the station-house all 
his bones ached. Some said it was butter, 
and some said cheese, and so it was opened. 
The contents were cobble-stones. The offi- 
cer ran all the way back, and he spent hours 
ae for the good boy, but without any 

uck. 

















When Abraham Lincoln was a lawyer in 
Illinois, he and the Judge once got to ban- 
tering one another about trading horses, and 
it was agreed that the next morning at nine 
o'clock they should make a trade, the 
horses to be unseen up to that hour, and no 
backing out, under a forfeiture of twenty- 
five dollars. At the hour appointed the 
Judge came up, leading the sorriest looking 
specimen of a horse ever seen in those parts. 
In a few minutes Mr. Lincoln was seen ap- 
proaching with a wooden saw-horse upon 
his shoulders. Great were the shouts and 
the laughter of the crowd, and both were 





greatly increased when Mr. Lincoln, on sur- 
veying the Judge's animal, set down his 
saw-horse and exclaimed: ‘Well, Judge, 
this is the first time I ever got the worst of 
it in a horse trade.” 


New England Conservatory of Music. 


INETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 

+ A. —- b Genet eppeoves meth- 
8, in the largest Music ool in t ld, f 

$15.00. Send for Circular. plete ™ 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 
12m13 














Woman’s Medical College 
—of the— 
New York Infirmary. 
128 SECOND AVENUE, NEW YORE. 
Students can attend Classics at Bellevue Hospital, 
Eye or Ear Infirmary, City Dispensaries, and New 
ork Infirmary. Winter session opens on First Tues- 
day of October. For Catalogues and particulars, ad- 


dress the Secretary, 
Dr. Mercy N. Baksr. 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 





Dr. P. Kenison, 


CHIROPODIST. 


Operation on Nails 50 cents each. Operation on 
Corns 25 cents each. 
Corns & Bad Nails Extracted Without Pain. 
145 Tremont St., between West and Temple Place, 
Boston, 896 Broadway, opposite Lord Taylor, 
New York. 4w2 


Each week to Agents. Goods Staple. 10. 
$39 veseived. Terms liberal. Pare 





ticulars free. J. Worth & Co.St.Louis,Mo. 





Home Ornamentation.’: 


This book is a necessity to the thousands that will taxe 
up this useful and beautiful art.—Chicago Tribune. 


SORRENTO AND INLAID WORK, 
FOR AMATEURS. 
By ARTHUR HOPE. 


A cal manual of Scroll Sewing, Polishing, 
Inlaying, Silhouettes and Home Ornamentation, wit 
© full ‘ise s, new and beautiful. Designs slone 


ce " 
Octavo. Sent by mail on receipt of price, ¢1.50. De- 


scriptive au mailed to any address. 
JOHN WILKINSON, Publisher, 
55 Lake Street, Chi 


$3 Ww TCHES. Cheapest in the known 
world. Sample watch and outfit free to A ° 
For terms address COULTER & CO.Chicago 








1877 MUSIC BOOKS FOR 1877 


The Salutation. 


A CAPITAL BOOK FOR CHOIRS. 


SINGING CLASSES, AND 


MUSICAL CONVENTIONS. 


In thie fine book will be feund the newest and best 
sacred music by L. O. EMERSON. Good Singing 
School Course, with abundant excellent material for 
practice, including a number of Glees, also Tunes in 
all the Metres, and a | number of fine Anthems. 
Should be in the hands of every Choir member. 


$1.38, or $12.00 per Doz. 


THE ENCORE, 


By L. O. EMERSON, has the same Singing School 
Course as that in the SALUTATION, but with a much 
larger number of Glees, rendering it a Glee Book. 
Also a fair number of Sacred Tunes. 

75 Ots., or $7.50 per Doz. 


Either book mailed, post-free, for Retail Price. 


THE WORLD OF SONG! 


Price in Bds $2.50, Cloth $3.00. Gilt $4.00, 


Rarely have we issued a book of songs includin, 
such a variety of really first-class and popular Voca 
Music. 250 8, full Sheet Music size. Songs by 
nearly sixty different composers, and among the com- 

itions are many such gems as ‘‘Come to me quick- 

»”’ “Golden Locks are Silver,” “My Heart’s best 

ve,”’ “She's a Rosy, she’s a Posy,”’ and Millard’s 
“Whippoorwill.” 








We publish 19 valuable collections uniform with 
the “World” and “Gems.” Send for Catalolgue of 
“Home Musica LipRary.” 





GEMS OF THE DANCE! 


A Companion to the famous ** Gems of Strauss!” 
$2.50 in Boards, $3.00 Cloth, $4.00 Gilt. 

The “Gems or Struss” had a wonderful success, 
and this new work is fully its equal, and contain- 
the recent ‘Strauss’ pieces, and many others by 
Gung'l, Lamothe, Faust, Coote, Zikoff, and many 
other eminent composers. 232 pages, full Sheet 
Music size, well filled with Waltzes, Galops, Polkas, 
Quadrilles, etc. 

Either book mailed, post-free, for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
C. H. Ditson & Co., J.E. Ditson & Co,,. 
741 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 
New York. Phila. 


and Morphine habit absolutely and 
ily cured. Painless: no ay. 

nd a} for particulars. Br. Car)- 
ton. 187 Chicago, DL 









‘ashington 8t., 








HOLIDAY GIFT, 


Inexpensive, but always valuable. 
Webster’s Unabridged. 


“THE BEST PRACTICAL ENGLISH DICTIONARY EX- 
ant.”’— London Quarterly Review, October, 1873. 
From Rev. W. H. H. Murray, Boston, Jan. 12, 1876. 

“The sermons which I have preached to my peopie 
during the last three months, have been the ou wth 
of Bible meditation alone. I have not madea m= d 
reference in constructing one of them. The two vol- 
umes which I have by my side on my knees when dic- 
tating them, are the New Testament and Webster's 
Dictionary. The former I find to be worth more to 
me, as a preacher of the gospel to the people, than all 
the books of theology in the world. An the latter 
contains not only the germs, but the expressed wealth, 
of all English literature. From the one, I get my facts 
and my inspiration; from the other, I am taught ex- 
actness in definition and ision of statement. 
Never until I shut myself off from all other books and 
confined myself exclusively to these two, did I know 
how perfectly equip for flight the mind is that has 
on either side of it these wings of power.” 

Published by §, & 6. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mase. 

Sold by al] Booksellers. 





YOUR CHILDREN WANT THEM, 
Two Bright High-Toned Magazines; 
BABYLAWND. 


A Pictorial, Eight-page Quarto, on heavy, amber 
paper, in Large print, for the Smallest Readers. Only 
Fifty Cents per annum, Free of Postage. 


WIDE AWAKE 


For 1877. 
$200 per annum, free of postage. 
Te popular Pictorial Magazine for the Young 
Folks, now entering upon its Fourth Volume, 
offers the following unrivalled attractions to its read- 
ers during 1877. 


1. 
QUINNEBASSET GIRLS. 
By SOPHIE MAY. 
Illustrated by MISS L.B. HUMPHREY. 


This delightful Serial for the grown-up Girls will 
run through the year. Il 


GOOD-FOR-NOTHING POLLY 
By ELLA FARMAN. 


A Serial for the Boys, who will all be eager to read 
the funny adventures of ‘Polly Witter.” 


III. 
CHILD MARIAN ABROAD. 


WW. M. F. ROUND, 

of the N. Y. Independent, author of ‘‘Achsah.” 

Illustrated with engravings of celebrated ts, and 
with portraits drawn from phot phs by Miss C. A. 
Northam. This unique serial of child-journeying in 
Europe is atrne record of the experiences of a 
little American girl abroad, with accounts of her Visits 
to the Pope, her Play-times with the Princess Marie 
Valerie,her holidays at Chiselhurst with the Prince Im- 
perial, her Christmas at Madame McMahon's etc., etc. 

IV. 


DAUGHTER AND I. 
EBy MRS, HELEN TRACY MYERS. 


A Series of Practical Housekeeping Papers for Girls. 


7. 
THE FLOSSY AND BOSSY 
STORIES. 
For the Little Folks. By 
MARGARET HAMMOND ECKERSON 
Illustrated by JESSIE CURTIS. 


Vi. 
THE ADVENTURES OF MIL- 
TIADES PETERKIN PAUL. 
JOHN BROWNJOHN. 


Done in Verses and Pictures for the Boys. 


Vil. 

BEHAVING. 
Papers upon Children’s 
Etiquette. 

By the Author of the 


“UGLY GIRL PAPERS.” 


Vill. 
TANGLED KNOTS. 
A De ment of Prize 


es. 
Edited by KIT CLINTON. 

Short Stories, Poems, Papers of Travel, Work for 
Little Fingers, Music, Parlor Pastimes, 8. 8. Concert 
Exercises, will be contributed by Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps. Mrs. Celia Thaxter, Mrs, S. M. B. Piatt, Mar: 
Clemmer, Rossiter Johnson, Rev. W. M. Baker, Col. 
McAdoo, Mary Faith Floyd, Mrs. Mel R. Colquitt, 
Mrs. Clara Doty Bates, Edgar Fawcett, M * 
tinge, M. Quad, Mrs. Mary B. C. Slade, Miss F. P. 
Chaplin, Geo. B. Bartlett, Dr. Eben Tourjee, and oth- 
ers. Address the Publishers, 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 
304 32 FRANKLIN St., Boston. 


Ladies secure Lance Prorits by canvassing for 
these Magazines, 





DESIRABLE NEW BOOKS. 


The Wine-Bibbers Temperance Society. 


Cloth 75 cents, Paper 40 cents. The following is the 
Dedication. 

“To Unpledged Temperance Men, to Moderate 
Drinkers, to Hotel Keepers, Saloon Keepers and Bar 
Keepers, as well as to the faithful who have signed 
the Pledge, in the hope that it may contain a sugges- 
tion, this little Volume is respectfully dedicated.” 


The Art of Projecting. 


A Manual of Examination in Physics, Chemistry. 
and Natural Philosophy, with the Porte Lumicere and 
Magic Lantern, By Prof. A. C. Dolbear, of Tufts Col- 
lege, with numerous illustrations. 12mo. cloth $1.50. 


The Coming Man is the Present Child; 


Or Childhood the Text-Book of the Age. By Rev. W 
F. Crafts, Author of “Through the Eye to the Heart.’ 
Sold by subscription. Good Agents Wanted. 


In Press, For Early Publication. 
Young Folks’ Book of American Explorers. 


By Thomas Wentworth Higginson. Uniform with 
the Young Folks’ History of United States.” 


The Great Conflict. 


A Discourse Concerning Baptists and Religions Lib- 
erty. By Rev. G. C. Lorimer, Pastor of Tremont 
Temple, Boston. 


Recently Published. 
“Oh! Why Should the Spirit of Mortal be Proud.” 


Charmingly illustrated. Price $2.00. A compan- 
ion volyme to 


“NEARER MY GOD TO THEE.” 
FLAXIE FRIZZLE. 
By Sophie May. Illustrated. Price 75 cents. 
SNIP AND WHIP, 


And some other Boys. By Elizabeth A. Davis. I- 
lustrated. $1.25. 


DAISY TRAVERS; 


Or the Girls of Hive Hall. By Adalaide F. Samuels. 
$1.50. 


NELLY KINCAIDS KINGDOM. 
By Amanda W. Douglas. Price $1.50. 
LIVING TOO FAST, 
Or the Confessions of a Bank Officer. By Wm. T. 
Adams, (Oliver Optic.) 12mo. Illustrated. $1.75. 
VINE AND OLIVE; 


Or Young America Abroad, second series. 
Complete Catalogues mailed on application. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Pus.isHeEnrs. 
41 & 45 Franklin St., Boston. 


SUCCESS! 


Ungestionably the Greatest Success of 
the Day ! 








A Complete Revolution in Sewing Ma- 
chines ! 





Makes the Only Real Lock-Stitch ! 





Nothing Like it in the World! 


WILLCOX & GIBBS 
AUTOMATIC 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 








Special attention given to orders received by mail. 
A machine can be delivered at your door, direct from 
any of our offices, with the Company's guarantee and 
full instructions for using. 

*,* Correspondence invited from mer- 
chants and others on the lookout for a good 
opportunity. Applicants should state quan- 
tity of machines they will purchase first 
order, and territory desired. 


WILCOX & GIBBS 8. M. CO., 


(Cor. Bond St.) 658 Broadway, New a 
t 





REMOV AT 


—of the—— 


Dress Reform. 


Committee Rooms. 


Miss H. L. Lang 


offers to the public a fine assortment of all garments 
approved by the Dress Reform Committee, at the 


NEW ROOMS, 


No, 244 Hamilton Place, Boston, 


Everything pertaining to the underwear of women 
and children, constructed on 


HYGIENIC PRINCIPLES 
will be shown and explained. 
G2 Orders by mail will be faithfully filled, 


Address MISS H. L. LANG, 
No. 244 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 
Ge" AGENTS WANTED. tf33 





OSGOOD’S NEW BOOKS. 
TENNYSON'S POEM. 


HAROLD. 


A DRAMA OF THE NORMAN CONQUEST. 


Illustrated Edition. With 12 Behoupe Tilustra - 
tions by Maclise. 12 mo. $2. Plain Edition, $1.00. 


Tribune.—‘This masterly production.” 


Bvening Post.—‘‘The extreme beauty of the poem 
as a work of high literary art.” 

North American Review.—‘‘Mr. Tennyson has oo 
in this new drama so many passages which fill eye, 
ear, and soul all at once, with inexpressible delight, 
that for these alone it will rank with his best poems.” 


CHOICE HELIOTYPE BOOKS. 


Each containing 24 full-page Heliotypes, with de- 
scriptive letterpress. 4to. Tastefully bound. 
Price of each, $10.00. 


Gems of the Dresden Gallery. 
Gems of the Gray Collections, 
The Titian Gallery. 

Gallery of Great Artists, 


“Either of the four is abook that any person may 
rejoice to own, and the four together, costing less 
thau an indifferent painting, constitute a collection of 
examples of the highest achievement in art which 
not long ago, few could hope to possees without lav- 
ish expenditure.”’— Boston Advertiser. 


POEMS OF PLACES. 


Edited by H. W. Longfellow. 
Vols. 14. England and Wales. $4.00. 
Vol.5. Ireland. $1.00. 
Vol. 6-8. Scotland and Scandinavia, $3.00. 


“A beautiful pocket series, in which are gathered 
by the hand of a poet garlands of poetic flowers, 
that have grown up around some of the most inter- 
esting localities in the Old World. Those who have 
not a library of the ts will find this series a re- 
pository of their choicest productions, and all asso- 
ciated with some place of interest.”—New York Ob- 
server. 


THREE MEMORIAL POEMS. 


By James Russert Lowe.i. 1 Vol. Square 16mo. 

edges. Tastefully stamped. $1.25. 

*‘When the Commemoration Ode was written, it at 
once took its place among the great odes of the lan- 
guage. Since the time of Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
and Shelley, nothing to compare with it had ap- 

, not even excepting the ode to the Duke of 
ellington. The three here presented are closely 
allied in their subject matter, and form* one of the 
grandest monuments of our Centenary.”— Cincinnati 


IN THE LEVANT. 


By Cuartes DupLeY WARNER, author of “My 
Summerin a Garden,” ‘‘Back-log Studies,” etc. 1 
Vol. 12mo. $2.00. 


“It is to be doubted if a truer account of the de- 
caying East was ever set down than is recorded in 
this volume. Mr. Warner has not failed to observe 
all the picturesque and other notable objects which 
the land of ruins and reminiscences offers to the 4 
seer, but he has spied out the nakedness of the d 
as well.’’"—Portland Press. 


*,*For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 





WwW. A. SMITH, 


22 School Street, Boston, 


Agent for the Purchase, Sale and 
Leasing 


—or— 


REAL ESTATE. 


MORTGAGES NEGOTIATED. 


Large Estates for Investment 


A SPECIALTY. 


A list of Property improved and unimproved for 
sale, torent and for exchange. Call before investing 
and examine my list. 


W. A. SMITH, 
22 School Street, 
BOSTON. 
lyl 





R. MARSTON & COS 


DINING ROOMS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


23,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 





MARSTON HOUSE, 


On the European Plan. 


No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 


R. Marston & Co., Proprietors, 





JAMES OSGOOD & Co., Boston. 


Rooms to Let by the Day or Week. 


et 


~- 


— 
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The Woman's Journal. 








Boston, Jan. 27, 1877. 


Each subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
ecription expires on his paper. Subscribers who are 
in arrears for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL are earnestly re- 

uested to send in their subscriptions. The change of 
date on the wrapper of the paper will be their receipt. 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL for sale. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 3638, Boston. 

All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 














"ANNUAL MEETING. 


MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION. 





The Annual Meeting of the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association will be held in Wesleyan Hall, 
No. 36 Bromfield St., Boston, on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, January 30 and 31, 1877, commencing 
Tuesday evening, at 7:30 Pp. u., and continuing on 
Wednesday, at 10 a. M., 2:30 Pp. M., and 7:30 P. M. 
All friends of Woman Suffrage, men and women, are 
respectfully invited to take part in the deliberations 
of the Convention, and in the election of officers for 
the ensuing year. 

JAmes Freeman CLarRKE, President. 
Jutta Warp Howe, Chairman Ex. Com. 








HOW THEY WORK. 


There is something touching in the way 
many women try to secure their political 
rights. A volume might be published from 
letters which come to this office, which 
would give a revelation of the quiet faith 
and patient effort of women in this direc- 
tion, which is little known, but which would 
go far to silence the oft-repeated statement 
that ‘“Women don’t care for political rights.” 

I am moved to write this by a petition 
which has just come to us from Lynn. A 
woman who was too great an invalid to 
leave her room, kept the petition by her 
bed, and asked those who called to sign it. 
Thirty-six names on her petition came to 
us this morning. But the woman who se- 
cured them is dead. Her last earthly inter- 
est was to help forward the claim for polit- 
ical rights for women. 

Another woman, whose work outside of 
her home keeps her from six in the morning 
till six at night, sent a petition with 150 
names, and with it the briefest little note, 
which said simply, ‘‘With the time I have 
to give, this is the best I can do.” This 
same woman sends us from year to year 
sums of money varying from five to twenty- 
five dollars, to help the cause along, all 
saved from her hard, daily earnings. 

Another woman, in the last stages of con- 
sumption, sends by the hand of another her 
subscription for another year to the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL, while sure that the leaves 
of autumn will fall onher grave. ‘Oh yes!” 
she said, ‘‘send my subscription. It is all I 
can do for them.” 

Another woman who ‘‘read with tears” 
the report of the Massachusetts legislature 
on the Suffrage petitions, when that body 
devoted thirty minutes to the discussion of 
_ the rights of women, and one hour to the 
discussion of the proper size of a barrel of 
cranberries, brought us a petition signed 
by 255 names, which she (who is not young) 
had procured by going. herself, from house 
to house, and asking for signatures. As 
she came past Park St. church, a great slide 
of snow from the roof knocked her down 
and completely buried her in the snow. 
Portions of her wardrobe were torn off and 
lost, but she held fast to her petition, and 
though faint and bruised, brought it safely 
to this office, and it is now in the State 
House. 

These are only a few instances from many 
which are unseen and unknown by the great 
public, but which are proofs of the never- 
failing patient work of women, who will 
surely reap in due season, if they faint not. 

L. 8. 
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THE CONVENTION NEXT WEEK. 


Every member of the Massachusetts Wo- 
man Suffrage Association should, if possi- 
ble, attend the ninth annual meeting, in 
Wesleyan Hall, No. 36 Bromfield St., Bos- 
ton, next Tuesday evening, and Wednesday 
morning, afternoon, and evening. The 
grave questions:—how shall we carry on 
our cause? what is the best method of work 
for the next year? how can we best aid Col- 
orado? must all be considered; and there is 
need of the combined wisdom of those who, 
for so many years, have manifested their 
devotion to the great principle of Equal 
Rights for all. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke, as President 
of theSociety, will make the opening speech 
on Tuesday evening. He will be followed 
by Miss Mary E. Beedy, who will give us 
an account Of the work and the state of the 
cause in England. Mr. William I. Bow- 
ditch is expected to follow Miss Beedy on 
Tuesday evening. 

On Wednesday morning the business of 
the Society will be attended to, and the an- 
nual reports will be made. But, at each ses- 
sion, there will be addresses from some one 
or more of the following persons who have 
promised to be present. 

Dr.Mercy B. Jackson, Henry B. Blackwell, 





Mary F. Eastman, Rev. C. 8. Nutter, Mrs. 
Martha G. Ripley, Rev. M. J. Savage, (who 
is not quite sure which side he shall take), 
Frederic A. Hinckley, Lucy Stone, Samuel 
E. Sewall, and others. 

Rev. Mr. Nutter is a young Methodist 
clergyman, who has, in his own parish, 
done good service to our cause, and who is 
ready to cast in his lot with us at this meet- 
ing. ” Mrs. Ripley is one of the younger 
women-workers, whose vigorous service in 
her own town and its neighborhood, give 
promise of much value to our cause. Be- 
side these, Wm. Lloyd Garrison, 8. 8. Fos- 
ter, and Thomas J. Lothrop, will attend, if 
they are able. 

The annual report, and that of the treasu- 
rer, will be read and the committees appoint- 
ed on Wednesday morning. The meeting 
will be, we trust, full of interest. 

All friends of the cause are most cordial- 
ly invited to attend, without special invita- 
tions. L. 8. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN THE LEGISLATURE. 


Joint Committees, on Woman Suffrage in 
the Massuchusetts Legislature have been 
appointed as follows: Senate; Messrs. 
Moors, of Hampshire, Ginnodo, of Bristol, 
and Fiske of Norfolk. House; Messrs. 
Babsun, of Gloucester, Winship, of Wake- 
field, Winn, of Buckland, Wilson, of Taun- 
ton, McIntosh, of Needham, Merritt, of 
Ashburnham, Merrill, of Salisbury, and 
Smith, of Gloucester. 

Petitions are pouring in daily and we 
have already received and registered more 
than forty, with about 5000 signers. 


_—o—_— 


SEND IN THE PETITIONS. 


The friends of Suffrage throughout Mas- 
sachusetts should send in their petitions at 
once, asthe Legislature is now organized, 
and proposes to hold a short session. Please 
forward them, by mail or otherwise, to our 
new office, No. 4 Park Street, Boston. They 
will there be registered, and then placed at 
once in the hands of a representative of the 
city or town from which they come. This 
matter should be attended to without delay. 

H. B. B. 











oe 
THE WASHINGTON CONVENTION. 


The convention of Miss Anthony, Mrs. 
Stanton, and their co-workers, in behalf of 
a Sixteenth Amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution, prohibiting political disabilities on 
account ot sex, was well attended. The 
addresses of these ladies, and of Mrs. Blake, 
Mrs. Spencer, Mrs. Swisshelm and others, 
were well received. The Hutchinsons sang, 
and the meeting continued two days. 

At a hearing subsequently had before the 
House Judiciary Committee, action was ur- 
gently requested, aftirming Woman’s right 
to practice law before the Supreme Court, 
and it is hoped that a favorable response 
may be obtained. 

Petitions from 23 States,signed by several 
thousand citizens, were presented to Con- 
gress and referred to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. H. B B. 
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CONCENTRATE ON COLORADO. 


Col. Higginson has struck the key-note 
for the Suffrage campaign of 1877: ‘‘Con 
centrate on Colorado.” The battle of Wa- 
terloo was fought for the possession of the 
farm-house of La-Haye-Sainte. The stake 
placed on that farm-house was the empire 
of Europe. Great battles are tried thus by 
single issues. Colorado is our La-Haye- 
Sainte. The victory there next October, 
will make Woman Suffrage a power in every 
State. The contagion of one State in 
the Union with Woman enfranchised will 
spread to its neighbors. Impartial Suffrage 
in Colorado will secure the admission of 
Wyoming with her Suffrage unimpaired. 

Society in Colorado is plastic. Already, 
by the devoted work of our friends in that 
new State, including Mrs. Campbell, half of 
the battle has been won. By friendly voices 
the provision was introduced into the new 
constitution, which refers the question of 
Woman Suffrage to the decision of a popu- 
lar vote next autumn. The same vote 
which adopted the constitution with this 
provision, will be given in favor of Suffrage, 
if we sustain our friends in the approach- 
ing campaign. 

Is it too much to hope that each State So- 
ciety will send to and sustain in Colorado 
at least one speaker, for the few weeks, 
commencing the middle of August, which 
immediately precede the election? We are 
assured that such concentration of effort 
will give us a victory of more value to each 
State than a year of separate work within its 
own borders. W. F. ©. 

Providence, R. I. 
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AN EVENING IN WONDERLAND. 


The lecture delivered by Professor Wil- 
liam I. Marshall, of Fitchburg, on the scen- 
ery of the Yellowstone National Park, be- 
fore the New England Women’s Club, last 
Saturday afternoon, was one of the most in- 
teresting and charming entertainments ever 
given in Boston. It was illustrated by 
about eighty stereoscopic views taken from 
nature, which literally placed his audience 
in the midst of the scenes spread before their 
eyes. Without the cost and labor of travel 








they sat quietly in their chairs and looked 
at the geysers, boiling springs, waterfalls, 
mountain gorges, mud-volcanoes, forests, 
lakes, rivers, plains, and vallies of this wild 
and wondrous region. The simple, unpre- 
tending narrative of the lecturer gave his 
auditors all the information necessary to 
make the illustrations fully understood. 

The Professor described from a wall-map 
the location of the Wonderland, which isin 
the extreme northwest corner of Wyoming 
Territory, on the headwaters of the Madi- 
son, Yellowstone, Gallatin, and Shoshone 
rivers, lying on both sides, but mainly on 
the east side, of the Rocky Mountains. Here 
Congress has set aside *‘as a perpetual pub- 
lic pleasure ground” an area of 2,289,920 
acres, or about one hundred thousand acres 
more than the whole area of the two States 
of Delaware and Rhode Island, making 
many times the largest, as it is far the most 
marvellous national park in the world. Its 
lowest valleys are more than 6000 and its 
mountains are from 10,000 to 13,900 feet 
above the sea, and it contains a far greater 
number and variety of natural wonders— 
geysers spouting with terrific noise and 
vast clouds of steam, columns of clear boil- 
ing-hot water, from five to fifteen feet in 
diameter, to hights varying from fifty to 250 
feet, thousands of beautifully ornamented 
hot springs, mud volcanoes, solfataras, fu- 
maroles, cascades, canons, cataracts, moun- 
tain lakes, etc.,—than any other equal area 
on earth. As William Cullen Bryant writes: 
“It is as if nature herself had assembled 
them for the very purpose to which our gov- 
ernment has wisely devoted them.” Al- 
ready these wonders have attracted Euro- 
pean as well as American tourists, and com- 
bined with the pure health-giving air and 
the splendid hunting and trout fishing, they 
will soon make this one of the most noted 
as it will be one of the most delightful sum- 
mer resorts for all nations. The gas was 
then turned down and, by the calcium light, 
wonderfully clear and beautiful photographs 
from nature, embracing the most remarkable 
scenery of the Wonderland, were projected 
upon the screen and each clearly and briefly 
explained. These views (which are pub- 
lished in stereoscopic form by the lecturer) 
have received warm commendation from 
many of the most eminent men in the coun- 
try. 

So much do we value the instruction and 
enjoyment of this rare lecture that, unso- 
licited, we take pleasure in advising our 
friends everywhere to address Professor 
Marshall at Fitchburg, and, if possible, 
make arrangements with him to deliver it 
either in a public hall or in a parlor: for the 
lecture is suited to both. L. 8. 
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SUNDAY MEETINGS FOR WOMEN. 


At the ‘‘Meeting for Women” held on the 
afternoon of January 21st,a paper on 
‘Moral Instruction in the Public Schools,” 
by Miss E. A. Roberts, a teacher in Council 
Bluffs, lowa, was read. The following is a 
summary: 

On the first Monday in each September, 
thousands of little children are placed for 
the first time outside of their own home in- 
fluences. These children come to us, the 
teachers of the public schools; and it is as 
true as it is trite, to say that the greatest re- 
sponsibilities come to us with them. The 
greatest of all our responsibilities is the one 
which is usually the last to be recognized, 
—the responsibility for the moral growth of 
the children in our charge. 

Since the little children, fresh from the 
vivid imaginative plays of the nursery, are 
easily taught, their wills easily controlled, 
or, in school parlance, since they are ‘‘easy 
to get along with,” the primary schools are 
usually placed in the hands of the inexpe- 
rienced graduates of the High and Normal 
schools, while the better paid services of the 
more efticient teachers are reserved for the 
higher grades, for the difficult task of deal- 
ing with the blunted powers of attention 
and the refractory spirit which are the nat- 
ural result of the ‘‘getting along” method. 

There is a vague impression in the com- 
munity, that a public school is agreat power 
for good; that the increase of schools and 
their facilities results in the decrease of 
crime. Statistics are brought in to prove 
this assertion. But, strangely enough, these 
assertions are often made, and the statistics 
are often marshalled by men who refuse to 
send their own children to the public schools, 
because, as they say, they would have to 
associate with everybody's children, and 
would become rude and vulgar. It is no 
uncommon thing to hear a mother apolo- 
gize for the bad manners of her little ones, 
by saying that they have picked up these 
manners at school. It is a fact that the vul- 
garity of individuals in our schools is in- 
creased in a multiplying ratio by their asso- 
ciation, until collectively they are the pest 
of the neighborhood. 

The teachers do not, as a rule, give much 
attention to the philosophy of morals, nor 
are they practiced in the art of lecturing 
upon any topic, so that their most consci- 
entious attempts to carry out the require- 
ments are apt todegenerate into feeble, tire- 
some exhortations. The great need of our 
public schools now, is the establishment of 
a thorough course of graded instruction in 
morals, with suitable text-books, and with 
teachers who have studied the subject with 
as much care, at least, as they have bestowed 
on Arithmetic and Grammar. The instruc- 
tion should begin in the primary schools 
and should rise to the highest grade. 

It is to be hoped that the noble women 
who are helping on the great reforms of the 
day, will become conscious of the dangers 
of our present imperfect school system, and 
will turn their energies to the elevation of 
the moral standard of our schools. When 
the study of morals becomes a part of the 





usual school work, we may hope to see our 
upils leave our care, with, at least, a strong 
bias in favor of morality, and, in many 
cases, provided with a strong defence 
against the assaults of temptation. Ought 
we not to try by all the means in our power 
to arouse and strengthen the sense of right 
and wrong in the minds of our pupils, 
which is their only reliable guide in the con- 
duct of life? 
or - 


TO RESIDENTS OF NEW YORK STATE. 


A Bill has been recently introduced into 
our State Senate by Senator Wm. N. Em- 
erson of this district (Monroe Co.) making 
women eligible to offices pertaining to the 
common schools, as has been already done 
in several States. The prospect for the 
passage of the Bill is good; two of the three 
members of the Senate Committee that now 
has charge of it, have promised to support it. 
Senator Emerson is in earnest, and will do 
all he can to secure a favorable result. He 
writes me that the people are slow to peti- 
tion. 

1 wish to urge that petitions be sent in at 
once from all parts of the State, and that all 
friends of the cause in the State, men and 
women, interest themselves in the matter, 
and see that petitions are immediately cir- 
culated in their respective localities. Peti- 
tions may be sent to ‘‘Hon. W. N. Emerson, 
Senate Chamber, Albany,” but perhaps to 
send them to your local member would, 
in most cases, be more appropriate. If 
sent to the latter, please notify Senator Em- 
erson at the same time, of the petitions hav- 
ing been sent in, to whom, and giving him 
the numbers of signers, The form of peti- 
tion is immaterial, if drawn to include the 
objects of the Bill, as given in my statement 
of it above. The following will answer the 
purpose: 

TO THE SENATE AND HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

The undersigned citizens of the Town of and 
State of New York, respectfully petition your honor- 
able bodies to enacta law making women eligible to 


all offices pertaining to the common schools and other 
educational institutions of the State. 


Persons circulating petitions will be sur- 
prised at the degree of unanimity with 
which the measure is approved by ‘“‘the 
people.” A petition was started at this 
place, last week, headed by our County 
School Commissioners, two ex-Commission- 
ers, our clergy, principal of our union 
school, supervisor, postmaster, &c., and 
now bears a long list of names, among 
them many, of whom1 never should have 
suspected such a thing. I am informed 
that very few intelligent men to whom it 
has been presented, have refused their sig- 
natures. Cuas. H. TRUE. 

Pittsford, N. Y., Jan. 22, 1877. 
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LEGAL WRONGS OF CONNECTICUT WOMEN. 





Gov. Hubbard, of Connecticut, in his re- 
cent message, thus points out the injustice 
of the laws toward married women. He 
says: 

There has been for the last few years in 
this State much slipshod and fragmentary 
legislation in respect to the reas hts 
of married women. The old common law 
assumed the subjugation of the wife, and 
stripped her of the better part of her rights 
of person and nearly all her rights of prop- 
erty. It is a matter of astonishment that 
Christian nations should have been willing 
for eighteen centuries to hold the mothers 
of their race in a condition of legal servi- 
tude. It has been the scandal of jurispru- 
dence. Some progress has been made in 
reforming the law in this State, but it has 
been done, as I have already said, by patch- 
work and shreds, sometimes ill-considered, 
and often so incongruous as to provoke 
vexatious “a °r- and defy the wisdom of 
the courts. he property relations of hus- 
band and wife do not to-day rest on any 
just or harmonious system. Not only has 
the husband absolute disposal of all his own 
property, freed from all dower-rights, but 
he is practically the owner during coverture 
of all his wife's estate not specially limited 
to her separate use; and after her death has, 
in every case, a life use in all her personal, 
and in most cases in all her real property, 
by atitle which the wife, no matter what 
may have been his ill-deserts, is powerless 
to impair or defeat; whereas, on the other 
hand, the wife has, during the husband's 
life, no more power of her own right to sell, 
convey, or manage her own estate than if 
she were a lunatic or a slave, and in case of 
his death, has a life use in only one-third 
part of the real estate of which he dies pos- 
sessed, and no indefeasible title whatever 
in any of his personal estate. As a conse- 
quence, a husband may strip his wife, by 
mere voluntary disposition to strangers, of 
all claim on his estate after his death, and 
thus add beggary to widowhood. I am 
sure this cannot seem right to any fair-mind- 
ed man. Neither is it strange that some of 
our countrywomen, stung by the injustice 
of the law toward their sex, should be de- 
manding, as a mode of redress, a part in the 
making of the laws which govern them. I 
am confident there is manhood enough in 
our own sex to right this obvious wrong to 
which I have alluded. 

I therefore recommend that the law on 
this subject be so recast that, in all marri- 
ages hereafter contracted, the wife shall 
hold her property and all her earnings for 
personal services not rendered to her hus- 
band or minor children, as a sole and sepa- 
rate estate, with absolute power of disposi- 
tion in her own name, and that the surviv- 
ing wife shall have, by law, the same meas- 
ure of estate inthe property of the deceased 
husband as the surviving husband shall be 
allowed to have in the property of his de- 
ceased wife. This will reduce their prop- 
erty relations to a principle of equality, and 
in my judgment, is demanded by the most 
obvious dictates of justice and equality. 
Those who are not satisfied with this can 
make « different law for themselves by 
ante-nuptial settlements. - 
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I am not unmindful that the husband 
alone is liable, in the first instance, for the 
support of the family; but this is much 
more than neutralized by the fact that, in 
most cases, the wife’s whole life is spent in 
the toilsome and unpaid service of the 
household, and that the whole drift of her 
estate, in consequence of her more unselfish 
and generous nature, is toward the hus- 
band’s pockets, in spite of all the guards of 
the iaw and every consideration of pru- 
dence. 

Thanks to Gov. Hubbard. 

oe 
PETITIONS. 


Cc. C. 


By private letters, we have the following 
excellent accounts of the efforts of our 
friends in different localities :— 

NEW BEDFORD. 

I notice that you want the petitions for 
Woman Suffrage, sent in, and so enclose 
the names taken here, comprising those of 
the Mayer and many members of the city 
government, clergymen, teachers, &c., in 
all, nearly three hundred of the most moral 
and intelligent people in the city. I find 
that class of people much more favorable 
to the measure than the opposite class, 
There are twelve ministers’ names, which in- 
clude every clergyman in the city to whom 
I offered it. Probably others would have 
signed it if they had been at home when 
called on. I could have obtained several 
hundred more names, had there been time, 
as comparatively few declined. Eve 
teacher in the Academy signed it, and near- 
ly every teacher in some of the other school- 
houses, There is one lady on the School 
Committee here, Miss B. Wiuslow. 
Some who declined at first, after reading 
some articles in the JouRNAL, concluded to 
sign it. 

What the people want is more light on 
the subject, for surely it is one that will 
bear the light. Trusting the right will pre- 
vail eventually, I am, Truly yours, 

Run C. Tiaonreon. 

New Bedford, Jan. 15. 

BEDFORD. 

Your call for the petitions to be sent in, 
got me out yesterday in the snow to finish 
up my business of soliciting signers. I was 
well paid for cold feet and snowy clothes, 
by five new names, One woman, to whom 
I have offered the petition every year, but 
who had refused, said that Miss Hindman 
converted her. Many others have signed this 
year, who did not before. 1 send you nine- 
ty-one names now. Last year there were 
less than seventy. They are all of age. 

How sorry Iam that Miss Hindman has 
been obliged to leave the lecturing field; she 
was so well liked as a speaker everywhere. 
lam sure I loved her, and hope to meet her 
again somewhere, as it is always a pleasure 
to me to meet the friends of justice and hu- 
manity. Truly pes 

UCINDA HosMER. 

Bedford, Jan. 15. 

PETERSHAM. 

Epirors JouRNAL.—I take pleasure in 
handing you a petition from this town with 
51 signatures. Had I had alonger time and 
if the traveling was decent, I could have 
secured three or four times as many, as 
there are manyin town in favor of the 
cause whom I could not see. 

Very truly yours, 
Lewis E. WHITNEY. 

Petersham, Jan. 15. 

NORTHFIELD. 

To the petition, on which I have 54 names, 
as you will see, I met with no trouble in 
getting signers wherever I called. They 
were all obtained in a short time durin 
Saturday afternoon and this afternoon. 
did not have time to canvass either the 
north or south part of the town. I could 
have got many more; nevertheless, as it is, 
Isend you those of many very influential 
men and women. Mrs. GEo. Lacnane. 

East Northfield, Mass., Jan 17. 


ATHOL. 

Epitors JouRNAL.—I have obtained 63 
signers to the Woman Suffrage Petition 
sent me in the Woman’s JOURNAL, last 
spring, while my home was in Phillipston. 
I commenced obtaining signatures soon af- 
ter I received it, but have not been able to 
see every person in town who, I think, 
would sign it. The town contains only 
about 600 inhabitants, and there was only 
one vote cast for the ‘‘Equal Rights and 
Temperance Reform” ticket, and that was 
cast by my husband. Yet Iam not discour- 


aged. People need information on the sub- 
ject. Lam circulating the JouRNAL where- 
ever I can. Yours for equal rights, 


EmiLy Eaton. 

Athol, Mass., Jan. 18. 

LYNN. 

Eprrors JOURNAL:—I send you a petition 
containing the names of 254 citizens of 
Lynn. It includes twelve physicians, sev- 
eral lawyers, seven ministers, six ministers’ 
wives, (three Orthodox and three Baptist 
ministers refused to sign it,) N. M. Hawkes, 
our representative. Hon. John B. Alley, W. 
F. Mitchell, our city missionary, and many 
others equally noteworthy. I mention these 
to show you that our cause has the sympa- 
thy of many influential people. 1 know of 
many more who are interested, but I could 
not obtain their names, on account of the 
severe storms we have had of late. 

Bet. B. ELWELL. 

Lynn, Mass, Jan. 19th, 1877. 
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A VOICE FROM LOUISIANA. 





The Southern question, like every other 
one, has two sides. Suffragists should en- 
deavor to look at both of them. A fort- 
night ago we published an interesting state- 
ment of the situation in Virginia, by Mrs. 
Orra Langhorne, of Lynchburg, a Southern 
woman. This week we print extracts from 
letters of Martha Scofield, of Aiken, 8. C., 
and Sally Holley of Lottsburg, Va., both of 
them Northerners by birth. In fairness to 
all concerned, we also print the following 
letter from a subscriber in New Orleans, 
who evidently believes every word she says. 


—_——_ 
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She gives us her name and residence as a 
guarantee of her good faith :— 

Epirors JouRNAL.—For many years | 
have been a sympathizer in the cause of 
Woman, and it appeared to me that I should 
enjoy reading a journal devoted to that 
cause, especially as it is a rare pleasure to 
meet a sister who thinks with me that Wo- 
man ought to have the ballot as well as the 
Negro, and I thought to find aid and com- 
fort from a paper devoted to securing it for 
her. What was my disappointment to find 
ita paner devoted to a one-sided view of 
politics as well as to the Woman's cause. 
sisters, this ought not to be so. 

I like to read the Springfield Republican; 
it is not partisan and prejudiced, but is wil- 
ling to live, and let us down here live, too. 
Then they send fair reporters down here, 
and sometimes fish up the truth for the use 
of those on the rock-bound shore of New 
England. It is ‘“‘borne in on my mind,” 
that 1 ought to ask you to let politics alone 
until we get the ballot, or let the politics be 
a mixed dish, or consist of two dishes, that 
might suit all women’s appetites. Now I 
have a niece whom I could influence, and I 
wished to send her the JouRNAL after read- 
ing it myself; but the hard strictures on 
the South would neutralize all the good it 
would do her in other respects. Cannot 
‘ou bury the knife and not keep it brand- 
ished all the time? Women love peace. 
Let us make peace and be sisters and bind 
up the sores, not keep pulling off the band- 
ages. I assure you the Negroes have their 
rights. They are willing to give the demo. 
crats a trial. The ‘‘bull-dozing,” was about 
stealing hogs and cotton and corn and chick- 
ens. Only afew of the thieves were pun- 
ished. ‘There was no law; for the carpet- 
bag officials would not allow them to be 
convicted, and the poor small farmers felt 
that they must live, or moveaway, and they 
could not all move; so they turned out and 
“hull-dozed” the thieves, and the conse- 
quence was that the republicans, (who 
wanted a grievance) laid it all on politics, 
and mistakenly too. 

The Negroes are doing well. My hus- 
band had a hundred set free. They are 
working on our land, and have been ever 
since the war. Some three or four have 
five thousand dollars laid up in bank—(not 
the Freedman’s bank, where they were so 
crully robbed,) and nearly all have horses, 
wagons, mules, cows, and every comfort. 
I go to one of the plantations and sta 
every summer, and once all the family left 
me alone with only the Negroes around me 
fortwo months. I was as safe and happy 
as I could be with -_ vom who are not 
my intellectual equals. The Negroes are 
my friends, andI am theirs, in all good will. 
Iam kind to them; they are good to me; 
as far as they are able to contribute to my 
welfare they show a disposition to do so. 
They know their old owners, for they are 
shrewd judges of character; and where said 
owners happened to be good worthy folks, 
they are appreciated as such by the freed 
people. 

We like the blacks as laborers and domes- 
tics, and as neighbors. They are amiable 
and kind. Many are addicted to theft, but 
there are others who set a high value upon 
their honesty. We shall work out the prob- 
lem of the two races as well as we can, and 
really intend to give our former slaves the 
full benefit of ali the constitutional amend- 
ments. We would not reinstate slavery if 
we could, and could not if we would. 
never have ceased to be glad that they are 
free. 

Any Southern woman who has been a 
conscientious slave-holder, will accept this 
assertion as truth at once. The care, re- 
sponsibility, and unceasing labor and annoy- 
ance of feeding and clothing and teaching 
and training and sick-nursing and medicine- 
giving, which all fell to the share of a mis- 
tress of a large household, were enough to 
crush out all the happiness of a woman. 
You could have no command of your time 
and no choice about your occupation. No 
hospital nurse ever pulled out more thorns 
from hands and feet, or tied up more cuts 
and bathed more bruises than I have done. 
With my own hands I dressed an amputated 
leg for a Negro until it was healed; and this 
I did after he was free,—because he had 
been my slave. You white ladies ought to 
come down here and see for yourselves and 
talk with our colored folks, and you would 
not be so bitter against the poor South after 
all these years. 

Excuse the liberty I have taken in writing 
thus to you and asking you to keep the bit- 
terness of sectionalism out of the WomAn’s 
JouRNAL for the sake of the cause and for 
sweet charity’s sake, and let us meet on the 
common ground of high-toned womanhood. 
Alone, and without help from those who 
advocate the Suffrage for my sex, I settled 
my mind in favor of it many years ago. 
My husband does not keep pace with me, 
ut does not oppose me violently. Some- 
times he assists me. He called my atten- 
tion to the English definition of Woman’s 
Rights in Chambers’ Encyclopedia, X vol. 
I should like to see it copied in the Jour- 
NAL. My husband calls it ‘‘a fair state- 
ment of the case,” and I agree with him. 

With diftidence I contemplate the liberty I 
have taken. Please allow me to say that I 
am respectfully and sincerely friendly. 

° A SUBSCRIBER. 

New Orleans, La., Jan. 14. 

We do‘not doubt the sincerity of our 
Louisiana friend, nor the truth of much 
that she says. But there is another side, of 
which she takes no note. That the rights 
of the freedmen can be safely trusted to the 
class of employers who held these very ne- 
croes as chattels fifteen years ago, we do not 
believe. It is not from any spirit of sec- 
Nonalism or bitterness that we say this, but 
from our observation and experience as Suf- 
fragists. Class legislation is always short- 
sighted and unfair. The misfortune of 
Southern politics is the color line, aggra- 
vated as it is by poverty and distrust upon 
the one side, and by race-prejudice and 
class-interest on the other. It may be inev- 
table that the government of the Gulf 
States will be resumed by the whites. But, 
if so, we do not believe that the blacks will 





be educated, or encouraged to rise in the so- 
cial scale, unless Northern opinion inter- 
poses. 

The emancipation and enfranchisement 
of the colored man have been brought about 
by an appeal to the moral sense of commu- 
nity. That same appeal we now make in 
behalf of Woman. Every argument we 
use has done service for the slave. Equal 
Rights and Impartial Suffrage cannot be 
attained by Woman while they are practi- 
cally denied to any race of men. How 
could any high ideal of Womanhood obtain 
political recognition in Massachusetts, so 
long as women continued to be bought and 
sold in Louisiana? 

Our experience, here in the North, is that 
sympathy with Woman Suffrage is seldom 
found among those who are indifferent to 
the rights of the freedmen. The great body 
of abolitionists are also Suffragists, because 
their principles logically imply equal rights 
for all. The democrats of the North, with 
few exceptions, stand arrayed against Wo- 
man Suffrage. Are the democrats of the 
South more favorable? Let our New Or- 
leans friend send a petition to the demo- 
cratic legislature of Louisiana, asking its 
members to take steps to extend Suffrage 
to intelligent women who can read and 
write. If it is favorably entertained we 
will gladly give credit where it is due. 

H. B. B. 
27> eo —____—_- 


LIGHT WANTED IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Epitors JoURNAL.—Permit me to make 
an appeal to your readers, through your pa- 
per? It is, that those who do not wish to 
keep the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, or other re- 
formatory and religious papers, will mail 
their copies to my address, for distribution 
among a class that must come to look upon 
Woman in the proper light, before they can 
be fully redeemed from the bondage of ig- 
norance. The sacredness of womanhood, 
the holiness of Woman’s part as mother, has 
had no weight in the average thought of past 
generations inthe South, and this apathy and 
ignorance of a great fact must be met by 
earnest, faithful, constant workers. It is 
not a hopelesss task; individual faithful- 
ness can do more than armies; seed planted 
in faith, though invisible for a time, will 
come to the light, and produce a harvest. 
Those interested in the advancement of Wo- 
man never had such a chance as now. 

So elated with the crowning of a century, 
we were rushing on toa higher prosperity 
and greatness, when a higher power than 
party or politicians bids the nation stand 
still, and look back to see what stone has 
been rejected. The wheels of government 
clogged, the financial world shaken to its 
center, the very office of President made to 
wait, that justice might be done to ‘‘the 
least of those” who are not forgotten by 
Him, who said: ‘Inasmuch as ye did it not 
unto them you did it not unto me.” 

This time of waiting is not lost. The 
very trouble it brings will help us to do 
right in the future, and while the nation 
waits, some will see that justice must be 
done to women as well as to ‘‘voters.” Many 
already feel that if one-half of the legisla- 
tors in the three disputed States, or in all 
the Southern ones, had been women and 
mothers, there would have been much larger 
appropriations for schools, and a much more 
rapid stride in education, so that ten years 
of freedom would have made men capable 
of voting. 

One way of driving out ignorance is by 
distributing good newspapers all through 
this country. Kind friends send us many, 
but there are thousands of hungry minds 
waiting to be fed, while this mental food is 
wasted in the North for the want of a little 
individual care. 

It does not matter how old the JouRNALS 
are, they will be read by those who necessa- 
rily will take an active part in settling some 
of the great problems of the age; and right 
ideas will grow by constant reading of right 
principles. 

An endeavor to raise the standard of wo- 
manhood, and to change the false views of 
Woman in regead to her sex, has beena 
part of my conscientious work, during 
twelve years of labor among this long op- 
pressed race, and I feel that willing hands 
are ready to help, when they know a way. 

Papers will do good service when sent to 
my address. MartTHa ScHOFIELD. 

Box 109, Aiken, South Carolina. 
> 
MISS HOLLEY IN VIRGINIA. 








Miss Sallie Holley, who isa teacher among 
the freedmen at Lottsburg, Va., in acknowl- 
edging the receipt of fifty dollars, the gen- 
erous donation of Photius Fisk, gives a 
sorrowful account of their sufferings during 
this exceptionally cold weather, and adds: 

What a hard time these former slaves do 
have! Sometimes I get puzzled and dumb 
over all their privations and misery. To- 
day Iam going to see a poor colored wo- 
man who says she is one hundred years old. 
She looks older. A small, withered, feeble 
presence—the only live, bright thing in it is 
her eyes, and they always sparkle at sight 
of my basket of comforts coming in at the 
door of her log cabin. Her story is pitiful 
indeed. Her father was stolen from Africa. 
He came from Guinea. She was born in 
Port Royal, Va. After living with her hus- 
band twenty-one years, her ‘‘missus’” sold 
him away to Western Tennessee. . 

“I never heard of him no mo’. I had 





twelve children, and master sold one-half of 
‘em, and ‘missus’s’ brother sold the other 
half. They parted my babies from me. 
They wouldn't give me shoes, and made me 
cut ice bare-foot. My feet are numb now. 

“O my Lord—when so many Yankee 
soldiers come! I began to get freedom in 
my bones! Looked like they were going 
to tear the earth up! so furce!” (fierce. ) 

The tales of cruelty told us here by these 
poor blacks are endless. No abolitionist 
ever did or could have ‘‘exaggerated” the 
suffering. Among our Christmas company 
was a man, Thomas Johnsiun, who once 
took to the woods and lived in winter, hid- 
ing for months, because he was going to be 
sold to the far south. Another was the 
good, kind white man, Sidney Winsted, 
who discovered his hiding-place by the fish- 
bones and crumbs, where some friend car- 
ried him food. Though a poor man, he would 
not betray a fellow-creature, although a 
tempting reward of money was offered. As 
he told me: ‘‘Tom had never done me any 
harm, nor any one else I knew of.” 

This was quite unlike another white 
neighbor of ours, who, about the same time, 
poem © 2 in the most hard-hearted way, 
poor Mark Davenport, and got him to jail 
at Heathsville, where, in the vain hope to 
escape, the poor hunted slave set fire to the 
jail, but perished in the flames! 

Do you wonder that I feel as if I lived in 
the dark corners of the earth—habitations 
of cruelty? 

Our mail carrier has arrived, and I must 
stop; with warm and unfeigned gratitude to 
you. SALuie HO.tey. 

Lottsburg, Va. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN NEVADA. 

Nevada seems disposed to follow the ex- 
ample of Colorado and give her women the 
same political rights already enjoyed by the 
women of Wyomingand Utah. A Woman 
Suffrage Constitutional Amendment is now 
under discussion in the Legislature of that 
State. The Nevada Daily Tribune of the 
16th inst., says: 

Speaker Mighels’ resolution relative to 
striking out the word ‘‘white” in the Con- 
stitution of the State of Nevada passed the 
Senate enews © We felt pleased to note 
the eagerness with which Senator Shepherd, 
of Elko county, advocated another amend- 
ment, viz: that the word ‘‘male” be stricken 
from the Constitution. Mr. 8. was ably 
seconded by Senator Stampley, and we 
honor the gentlemen for their pluck and 
consistency. Allow ignoramuses, ignorant 
colored men just released from slavery, 
and aliens from all _ of the world to ex- 
ercise the right of the elective franchise, 
and refuse that right to educated, intelli- 
gent and tax-paying ladies! The thing is 
an outrage, ‘an entire outrage in this pro- 

ressive age and a disgrace to American 
institutions. Theidea of granting the elec- 
tive franchise to non-taxpaying, ignorant 
foreigners who, by virtue of Constitutional 
provision, are made citizens of the United 
States after and generally before having 
lived in the country five years; to men who 
never become Americans, and many of 
them who, while swearing allegiance to this 
government, really owe allegiance to a 

ower that they dare not disobey, and who 

ring their religion with them to the inju- 
ry of free institutions! Better, far better 
to give taxpaying, intelligent women the 
elective frahchise, and so to amend the 
State Constitution as to provide for an ed- 
cational qualification. We glory in the 
gentlemen who advocate in the halls of 
the State Legislatures Woman Suffrage, and 
consider it a disgrace to humanity to refuse 
it them whilst granting it to the ignorant 
and degraded, non-taxpaying people of this 
and other countries because they happen to 
be apologies for men. An _ educational 
qualification will surely be incorporated in 
the Constitution of the United States sooner 
or later, and we predict that such will be 
the case within the next century. 

oe 


MISS HALE DEFEATED. 





On Wednesday evening the Boston School 
Committee held a joint convention with the 
board of aldermen for the purpose of fill- 
ing the vacancy occasioned by the resigna- 
tion of John E. Fitzgerald as a member of 
the School Committee. Alderman Clark 
presided, and eleven ballots were required 
to procure an election. The result of the 
several ballots was as follows:— 


Whole number of votes......... 33 33 33 33 33 
Necessary to a choice........... 19 19 19 19 19 
William T. Adams had 13 14 15 15 16 





Daniel D. Gilbert................. 6 7 11 12 13 
Ee Sas 6 de vetecesaredy 2 3 eS 
fe rr re 3 1 “a on 


Whole number of votes..... 33 34 33 33 33 32 


Necessary to achoice ...... 19 19 19 19 19 19 
William T. Adams had....... 15 15 17 18 18 19 
Daniel D. Gilbert............. 18 18 15 15 15 13 
William B. Merrill............ . 2 ie ee 


And William T. Adams was declared elected. 

On the first two ballots Miss Hale received 
eleven votes. Nineteen were needed. The 
choice of a small School Committee by a 
general ticket, does not work well, as is 
shown by the rejection of Miss Hale and the 
choice of Mr. Adams. 

_ e>e 


MISS EASTMAN ON TEMPERANCE. 





Owing tothe combined effects of a driv- 
ing snow storm and seyeral attractions else- 
where,.there was not a large attendance at 
Reception Hall, on the 15th inst., to hear 
Miss Eastman’s excellent lecture upon tem- 
perance. The lady isavery pleasing speak- 
er, and her lecture was given ina manner 
calculated to interest her audience. She 
was introduced by Mrs. Dr. Devoll, and 
without any preliminary remarks, at once 
entered into the discussion of the great 
question, which was treated in a very logical 
manner. She cited numerous statistics to 
show the extent of the liquor traffic in this 
country. She spoke of the ‘‘coffee-house” 
and wished it success, and closed with an 





earnest appeal for those addicted to the in- 
toxicating cup to reform. The lecture was 
one of the finest ever delivered in this city, 
and should be repeated under more favora- 
ble circumstances.—Portland, Me., Press. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


At the late Suffrage meeting in Colorado, 
aisles, seats, and standing room were crowd- 
ed with earnest listeners. 

Many valuable articles are crowded out 
this week; among them a letter from Miss 
Mary E. Beedy, full reports of the Colora- 
do convention, &c. 

A woman who went to the tax collector’s 
office in San Francisco to pay her tax, wore 
a placard pinned to her dress: ‘Taxation 
without Representation is Tyranny.” 

The lady superintendents seem to have 
been the most active members of the State 
Teachers’ Associations which has just 
closed its annual meeting.—Jowa State Reg- 
ister. 

An electric battery, once owned by Benj- 
amin Franklin, has been in use at Dart- 
mouth College for fifty years, and is even 
now employed almost daily in the class- 
room. 

The Annual Exhibition of the Chauncy 
Hall School will occur at the Music Hall, on 
Wednesday afternoon. The reception of 
the English High School Association will be 
held in the Music Hall on Thursday evening. 

Mrs. Amelia Berrian, phonographic writer 
of New York, wrote the other day the ex- 
traordinary number of 1054 words in four 
minutes, an average of 263!¢ words in a 
minute. She wrote 307 words in one min- 
ute of the four. 

Bishop Ferrette, in the New Age, give ut- 
terance to the following blasphemous ex- 
pression: ‘‘Women, inany state of things, 
are in the power of men, and can no more 
get out of it than an atom, by being high 
spirited, can get out of the universe.” 

The special Committee to whom was re- 
ferred the petition of Elijah A. Morse, the 
defeated candidate from Canton, for a re- 
count, have reported almost unanimously 
against him. So we may rejoice that this 
ridiculous person is finally disposed of. 

At the State Teachers’ Association, which 
met at Springfield, Mass., Dec.28, the follow- 
ing were among the officers elected: Vice- 
Presidents: Miss Harriet G. Waite, of Wor- 
cester and Sara F. Tobie, of Springfield. 
Councilor, Miss Eliza B. Woodward, of 
Bridgewater. 

A lady writes to know what manual of 
parliamentary rules is best to inform those 
who need to learn. Cushing’s Manual is an 
old one which has been in use a long time. 
Warrington’s Manual is later, and very val- 
uable. Both are complete, and can be 
bought anywhere. 

Women are certainly coming forward in 
the school work in Iowa. They have long 
been our best teachers, and for years have 
demonstrated their competency to be County 
Superintendents. Now the teachers them- 
selves have recognized the efficiency and 
the intelligence of Woman by choosing a 
lady for the executive officer of their State 
Association.—Jowa State Register. 

The Iowa State Teachers’ Association at 
their recent annual meeting in Grinnell, re- 
solved ‘‘that a knowledge of the history 
and principles of Political Science is essen- 
tial to the intelligent performance of the 
duties of citizens, and therefore that the el- 
ements of Political Science should be taught 
in our Public Schools.” The Association 
also clected a lady, Miss Ludlow, President 
for the coming year. 

At the recent convocation of the Visitors 
and Governors of William and Mary Col- 
lege, Virginia, the foliowing resolution was 
unanimously adopted: ‘That the thanks 
of this board be tendered to the Hon. 
George F. Hoar for the generous and mag- 
nanimous part which he has borne toward 
this college, in which, with noble patriot- 
ism, he has subdued passion and prejudice 
to his love of justice and elevated literary 
taste.” 

Senator Frelinghuysen, of New Jersey, 
is defeated, and McPherson, a Democrat, is 
elected Senator in his stead. We heartily 
rejoice that this gentleman, who bitterly 
opposed Negro Suffrage till he was forced 
to yield, who has twice labored to remand 
the women of Utah to political servitude, 
and who has lost no opportunity to show 
his hostility to the Equal Rights of women, 
will no longer misrepresent New Jersey 
Republicanism in the Senate. 

We congratulate the Suffragists of Massa- 
chusetts upon the election of Hon. George 
F. Hoar, a prominent friend of Woman 
Suffrage, to the United States Senate. Mr. 
Hoar has so noble a record upon the Wo- 
man Suffrage question, that we may rely 
upon his voice and vote in favor of Equal 
Suffrage in the Territories, and of a Six- 
teenth Amendment prohibiting all political 
distinctions on account of sex. If another 
attempt should be made to disfranchise the 
women of Utah, we shall have his efficient 
help to defeat it. 

Col. Valentine Baker, who was convicted 
of an indecent assault upon a lady in a 
railroad car, has lately arrived in England 
from the east, and left London in a few 





days for Constantinople, where he will 
again take charge of the cavalry organiza- 
tion of the Ottoman army. He has, at the 
request of the Turkish minister of war, 
selected a few English officers to serve 
under him. Such a man is the natural 
friend jand ally of the polygamous Turks, 
who hold that Woman has no rights which 
men are bound to respect. 

One of the newest applications of the 
heliotype process is mentioned by the Bos- 
ton correspondent of the -Worcester Spy. 
Heliotypes of exquisite lace are taken on 
paper or silk for fans, and unless you feel 
of them with bare fingers, you can’t tell the 
difference between the lace and the print- 
ing. If a narrow lace border is sewed to 
the edge of the fan, the deception is com- 
plete. This opens an extraordinary pros- 
pect for future dress trimmings; lace flounces 
can be heliotyped on any colored silk skirt, 
and there will be no ripping off or tearing 
in a crowd; lace aprons can be made from 
the very costliest of patterns, and yet not 
cost much. 


We cannot find it inus to say an adverse 
word to the advocates of Woman's right to 
practice in the Federal courts. They have 
had several female lawyers in the Western 
States, as Miss Phoebe Couzens, of St. Louis, 
and Miss Alta Hulett, of Chicago, who have 
succeeded fairly, as well as men of equal 
mental calibre would have done, and this 
without ceasing to be womanly. There can 
be no earthly reason why women should not 
be admitted to compete with men in any oc- 
cupation for which they are fitted, so long 
as they are willing to enter it on an equality, 
and to conduct their business in a business- 
like manner, as indeed they are generally 
not willing to do.-—¥. Y. World. 


The defeat of Senator Boutwell is an evi- 
dence that timidity is as fatal as rashness in 
politics. Four years ago the Suffragists in 
the Massachusetts Legislature worked hard 
to make Mr. Boutwell Senator upon the as- 
surance of some of his friends that he was 
in favor of Woman Suffrage. But when 
Senator Sargent, of California, offered an 
amendment to the bill for the organization 
of Pembina Territory striking out the word 
‘‘male,” Senalor Boutwell voted against it, 
while Senator Washburn voted in its favor. 
The friends of Woman Suffrage naturally 
sided against him this winter, and we have 
reason to believe that his vote upon the first 
ballot was thereby seriously lessened. We 
hope that no man will ever again be elected 
Senator of Massachusetts who will vote 
against the Equal Rights of Woman. 

The Colorado Woman Suffrage Campaign 
was successfully opened on the 17th inst., 
by a largely attended State Convention at 
Denver. Dr. Alida C. Avery writes us: 
“Our meeting was a grand success, if im- 
mense audiences and enthusiasm are any 
test. I send you by this mail papers giving 
full accounts. You will hear soon from 
Mr. Dresser, formerly the editor of the 
Webster, (Mass.) Zimes, now a resident of 
this city; also from a young lady of my 
family, and other reports. I shall write 
you further when I get the opportunity. 
We obtained a good many subscribers for 
the Woman’s JouRNAL, and I think we all 
feel that we must add daily to that list. We 
keenly appreciate your generous offer of 
tracts, &c., and when ! told the audience 
last night that Lucy Stone would probably 
come out to help us in September, there 
was hearty applause.” A full report of the 
Convention will appear next week. 
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South Carolina. Address, Martha Schofield, Box 109, 
Aiken, South Carolina. 





A Remarkable Cure, 
West Townsend, Vt., May 14, 1860. 
Messrs. 8S. W. Fowle & Son: 

“In the Spring of 1847, I took a severe cold, which 
settled on my lungs. where it remained without relax- 
ation, I was then in Massachusetts, and growing 
worse and becoming unable to attend to my business. 
I returned home and commenced searching in earnest 
for some medicine which would restore my lost 
health. I consulted physicians, I tried many reme- 
dies, but obtained no help, but daily grew worse. I 
had a terrible cough, and raised a good deal of blood. 
I had profuse night sweats, and severe pain in my side. 
I continued in this state for months, and became so 
weak that it was with great difficulty I could walk, 
when I was advised to try WistaR’s BBLsAmM oF WILD 
Cuerry, and to my great joy I soon found that, this 
remedy had arrest fie didedse. Icontinued to use 
the BALsam to the extent of five bottles, and have 
since then experienced no difficulty of the eope. T 
believed the Batsam saved my life, and I shall ev*' 
hold it in high estimation. 





Yourstraly, Lewis PHELPs. iw 
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WINTER. 
BY FRANCES ANNE KEMBLE. 


I saw him on his throne, far in the North, 

Him ye call Winter, picturing him ever 

An aged man, whose frame with palsied shiver, 

Bends o’er the fiery element, his foe. 

But him I saw was a young god whose brow 

Was crown’'d with jagged icicles, and forth 

From his keen spirit-like eyes there shone alight 

Broad glaring, and intensely cold and bright. 

His breath, like sharp-edged arrows, pierced the air; 

The naked earth crouch'd shuddering at his feet; 

His finger on all murmuring waters sweet 

Lay icily,—motion nor sound was there; 

Nature seemed frozen—dead; and still and slow 

A winding sheet fell o’er her features fair, 

Flaky and white from his wide wings of snow. 
— Exchange. 


oo", 
THE NEWARK COMEDY. 
BY JULIA A. WILLARD. 


This is the house the Lord built. 
These are the truths that belong in the house the Lord 
built. 
These are the women that preached the truths that 
belong in the house the Lord built. 
This is the doctor with generous soul 
That invited the women to tell the whole 
Of the truths that belong in the house the Lord built. 
This is the doctor with frosty poll, 
Who worried the doctor with generous soul, 
Who invited the women to tell the whole, etc. 
These are the brethren with crumpled brows, 
As much like popes as the law allows, 
Who cosset the doctor with frosty poll, 
Who worried the doctor with generous soul, 
Who invited the women to tell the whole, etc. 
This is the mad’un, all forlorn, 
Who feels for the Quakeress preacher scorn; 
Who thinks three cents too much to pay 
For what Mrs. Mott and the rest can say. 
They are so “improper!’’ Atrocious crime! 
And so “‘impertinent,’’ much ef the time, 
The first you know, they’l] whistle you down 
From ‘‘the sacred desk,”’ and your manhood crown 
They will jauntily cock on the bonnets gray, 
And you, poor man, will have had your day! 
And further, the mad’un, all forlorn, 
At the tiniest end of the Methodist horn, 
Sees twenty-five preachers, woman born! 
That's all, he says; ‘they are losing ground.” 
And the Woman Suffragists can’t be found! 
O! Susan B. and Elizabeth C. 
You poor “lost ‘earts,’’ where can you be? 
“Hic jacet!”’ So it seems to me. 
Oh, don’t be so rapidly nipped in the bud! 
Do speak, if your utterance has’nt a “‘thud.”’ 
But mind—you must’nt collide with Paul; 
Preach wine for the sake of the stomach—and all. 
Tell women unmarried to question, at home, 
Their husbands, for knowledge, Twill puzzle them 
some; 
But, possibly, quite as much truth they’ll elicit 
As those who report no connubial deficit. 
Yes, this was the mad’un, all forlorn, 
(And he might as well acknowledge the corn,) 
Who coddled§the brethren with crumpled brows, 
As much like popes as the law allows, etc. 
And this was the man all tattered and torn 
In his feelings deep, because he was born, 
Of a Quaker sire and a Lutheran dame, 
‘‘And their issue a Presbyterian came.” 
But whether twas loss or positive gain 
For the women to preach, he could'nt maintain; 
But he rather thought the matter was plain. 
And between his fear of—something or other, 
And his love of the good, he was in a pother! 
And Sarah Smiley increased his bother. 
And Frances Willard—O dear, Unknown! 
How could you speak in that silver tone, 
(Without any thud,) and with logic reach 
The brain and the heart, at Orchard Beach? 
Now, Frances, the proverb says—does’nt it say— 
“Where there is a Willard, there is always a way?”’ 
So, hunt a shy method a blessing to be 
“To all men as you find opportunity.” 
But carefully do it, my dear, on the sly, 
When ‘‘children or ignorant men” are by, 
(As, to hush a tornado we sometimes try.) 
For, though you have grace and modesty rare, 
And a silvery tongue which thrills the ear, 
Still feminine preachers ‘‘never will wear!” . 
And lecturers ditto, so feeble, though fair! 
So waileth the man all tattered and torn, 
Who tried to espouse the mad’un forlorn, 
Who coddled the brethren with crumpled brows, 
As much like popes as the law allows, 
Who cosset the doctor with frosty poll. 
Who worried the doctor with generous soul, 
Who invited the women to tell the whole 
Of the truth in the house the Lord built. 
Latrobe, Pa. 











For the Woman’s Journal. 
LIZZIE. 


BY MRS. A. 8. WRIGHT. 


‘Do you see anything remarkable in that 
face?” asked my friend, as she handed me 
the photograph of a girl of twenty, or there- 
abouts. 

I examined it a few moments. 

“I see a pair of very bright black eyes 
that seem full of eager restlessness,” I pres- 
ently answered. ‘‘There is also another 
expression,” I continued, studying the pic- 
ture still further, ‘‘mingling with this—or 
rather, I should say, struggling against it, 
which, taken in connection with the tense- 
ness of the muscles around the delicately 
formed mouth, gives the face a look of 
great firmness, and suggests a kind of 
forced contentment. The girl thinks life 
hard, and hates it, I fancy,in spite of her- 
self.” 

“You are not far from right there,” 

thoughtfully replied my friend; ‘and yet, 
despite the warring elements in her heart, 
she did her duty nobly.” 
‘ “Tell me about her,” I said, lying back 
in my easy chair. ‘‘Itis just the night for 
astory. I have listened to the pattering of 
the rain against the windows till I am 
weary of it;’ and I glanced around the 
cozy room, with a delicious sense of indo- 
lent comfort that half belied my words. 

We two were alone, with nothing to do 
but entertain each other. Mr. Lee, the hus- 
band of my hostess, was away for a few 
days on business, and I, the old-maid friend 


of the family, had been invited to keep her 
company during his absence. 

The dreariness of the November night 
seemed to invite special confidences, and 
Mrs. Lee had brought forward a small, 
ebony box containing some choice pictures, 
letters, and souvenirs of various sorts, such 
as women of the finer grade are apt to cher- 
ish. It was while slowly looking over 
these, and relating, meanwhile, little inci- 
dents that they suggested, that she came 
across the photograph in question. 

“I don’t know that I ever thought of 
Lizzie Lane as having a story,” began Mrs. 
Lee, folding her hands over the ebony box, 
and looking meditatively into the fire. ‘‘All 
the years that I knew her (and we got ac- 
quainted when she first came to Boston) 
were so unvarying, so humdrum-tike, that I 
am inclined to think their lack of incident 
was the only remarkable thing about them. 
But, it is this very monotony, this unending 
routine that is so hard for some natures to 
bear. It was so fer her. It was such a 
treadmill life, you see,” and my friend 
looked at me with the kindling influence of 
sympathetic pain in her eyes; ‘‘this going 
to the shop day after day, year in and year 
out,—doing nothing but stitch, stitch, with 
the whirr of a dozen sewing machines in 
your ear. To a sensitive, nervous organi- 
zation, such a life means death or insanity. 
And my poor Lizzie endured it twelve long 
years—all for the sake of an invalid mother, 
and a younger sister away up in Vermont. 

“A father? Oh, yes; but he was a hard- 
hearted, avaricious sort of man, who wor- 
ried his wife with his incessant growlings, 
and scolded the girls till they were glad to 
be out of his way. 

“It was from her father, I suppose, that 
Lizzie inherited her strong love of money. 
I’ve seen her, scores of times, during the 
six years we roomed together, crouch down 
by her trunk, and, taking out the little 
paste-board box in which she kept her hard 
earnings, count them over in a way that 
showed me how precious the dollars were 
to her. It was like parting with life itself 
to let them go. She said as much to me 
once, and only once, if I except her last 
visit; for she was naturally very reticent 
concerning her own personal feelings and 
experiences. 

“One Sunday morning, I stood before the 
little mirror in our attic-room. You need 
not look so surprised; I could not afford to 
pay more for my board and lodging than 
she. In fact, 1 did not receive as much 
money for standing behind a counter all 
day, as Lizzie did for making vests. Still, 
1 liked it better. The noise of the sewing 
machines would have crazed me. But, as 
I was saying:—I was dressing my hair for 
church, and she was down on the floor (we 

had no carpet) by her trunk, counting her 
money. 

‘«*Fifty dollars, just,’ she said, patting 
the parcel of bank-notes that lay upon her 
knee. ‘If I could only put that in the 
Savings Bank,’ she went on, in a reflective 
sort of way, ‘I should have something to 
show for my work. If I only could!’ 

“There was a world of sadness in these 
last words. She leaned her head upon her 
hand, and I saw the tears roll down her 
pale cheeks. I pitied her more than I can 
tell. Flinging back my half-dressed hair, 
I knelt down beside her, put my arm about 
her neck, dried her tears, and made a poor 
attempt to speak comforting werds: 

«I’m sure you work hard enough,’ I be- 
gan, impetuously: ‘and if I wanted to 
keep that money, I would. You don’t af- 
ford yourself decent clothes—even staying 
away from church because you have noth- 
ing fit to wear. I should just like to know 
if you haven’t a right to keep your own 
money?’ 

‘‘*No, Nell, I haven't,’ she said softly, 
trying te smile as she looked into my eyes, 
‘and I ought to be ashamed of myself for 
being so loath to give it up. I am just as 
wicked as | can be.’ 

“Tt isno such thing,’ I exclaimed. ‘For 
five years you have worked like a slave, 
and you never expend a cent for your own 
comfort, except when you are actually 
obliged to for food and clothes.’ 

‘**No, and I have given every dollar I 
could spare to my dear sick mother, and 
the sister that waits on her. And—I have 
begrudged them all the while.’ 

‘‘Her voice sank almost to a whisper, and 
her lips quivered; but she went on with a 
kind of nervous desperation: 

‘**You will think me a wretch, but I 
can’t help feeling this way. Perhaps it will 
be a good thing for me to tell you how 
miserly lam. It may help me to conquer 
the passion. But you can’t imagine what a 
fascination money has forme. And, oddly 
enough, the possession of a little increases 
my greed for more, a hundred fold. It re- 
quires all my moral strength to part with it. 
But you will see that I shall send away 
every cent to-morrow morning,’ she con- 
cluded, with an emphatic nod. 

“Quickly dividing the money into two 
parcels, she took ene between the thumb 
and finger of each hand, and held them up, 
saying, 

‘**This,’ (designating her right) ‘is to buy 
sister Fan a spring suit; and this,’ she said 
slowly, as she tenderly gazed at the crisp 
notes in her left, ‘is to make mother more 





comfortable.’ 





‘‘*Poor, dear mother,’ 1 heard her mur- 
mur to herself, a little later, as she care- 
fully placed the notes ina letter she had 
been writing; ‘how much one of these bits 
of paper will mean to her! Thank God, 
she will never know but that I give them 
gladly!’ And she pressed them to her lips 
with tender reverence. 

“This little scene, simple as it may seem 
to you, glorified that girl to my view for- 
ever after. I had looked into her heart and 
witnessed its struggles, and I knew that this 
same conflict must have repeated itself in 
secret scores of times. 

“A little later, when I saw her re-trim- 
ming the old black straw hat that she had 
worn to the shop every day for more than 
a year, I did not laugh at her as I had done 
when she had trimmed it up for winter 
wear. The old thing actually assumed a 
royal look in my eyes. 

‘The faded plaid shawl, too, that I had 
always thought so wretchedly unbecoming, 
took on, as if by magic, new beauty and 
freshness. In truth, the nobleness of her 
conduct seemed to lend a positive enchant- 
ment to all her belongings. 

‘In the autumn following this little inci- 
dent, I was married, and commenced keep- 
ing house here at the ‘West End.’ I wanted 
Lizzie to come and board with me, but it 
was too far from the shop, she said. I 
think she had other reasons for refusing, 
however. She was such an independent 
creature-—always liking tu pay for every- 
thing she had, that I suppose she was afraid 
of having more comforts in my home than 
I would let her repay with money. 

“So she lived on alone in her attic-room 
till four years more had dragged by; with 
no interruption to the monotony of work, 
except a short annual visit at home in mid- 
summer. At the end of this period the 
summons came to her mother for which the 
weary soul had waited many years. Heav- 
en needed, and took her at last. 

***Now,’ I said to myself, ‘Lizzie’s hero- 
ic self sacrifice is over. She can keep her 
money to supply her own needs;’ and, wo- 
man-like, I couldn’t help adding, ‘I do 
hope she will gratify her taste in dress now. 
She has denied herself in this direction long 
enough.’ But, bless you! she did no such 
thing. Her sister was engaged to be mar- 
ried to a young farmer in the neighborhood 
of her home, and Lizzie went to work as 
hard as ever she could to help her get her 
wedding outfit. Her father thought he 
could not give her anything of any account; 
but I believe he was too—never mind what, 
—he was Lizzie’s father. That fact should 
shield him from possibly unjust blame. 

“By-and-bye Fanny was married; and 
once more I said, ‘I hope Lizzie can work 
for herself now.’ 

“I suggested something of the sort to her 
when she came to visit me soon after. Now 
and then she would come directly from the 
shop of a Saturday night, and stop with me 
till Monday morning. She always seemed 
to enjoy these visits greatly. They were 
the way-marks in her life, she said. 

‘‘We were sitting one Saturday evening 
much as you and I are now, and the night 
was equally dreary, when I ventured to ex- 
press a hope that she would be able now to 
gratify her desire to lay up money. 

“Closing the book of engravings, whose 
leaves she had been idly turning, she laid it 
in her lap, and clasped her thin, blue-vein- 
ed hands upon it. I looked into her 
face. It was very calm and placid; 
quite unlike the picture you have in your 
hand. That was taken when she first 
came to the city. She had changed 
much since then; but I seemed to see the 
change as I looked at her that night as I 
never had before. Her eyes appeared larger 
and softer in expression; her complexion 
purer and more transparent. It might be 
only the dead black of her dress, and the 
filmy lace at her throat that made her look 
so much fairer, I thought, you know how 
even slight differences in the toilets of some 
women will alter their looks? yet still, I 
was conscious of a change deeper than the 
effects of mere external lights and shades. 

‘Evidently aware of my questioning gaze, 
she turned her face more fully toward me, 
and silently lifted her eyesto mine. I saw 
by their expression that she was waiting for 
me to discover something which she at the 
same time shrank from revealing. What 
that something was, I read only too plainly. 
There was no mistaking it, and I shivered 
with dread at the knowledge thus forced 
upon me. 

‘I think you see it is quite too late for 
me to care much about money anyway,’ she 
said presently, with a smile that seemed to 
me sadder than tears. Then a little spasm 
of pain shot across her face, and she cough- 
ed. It was only for a moment or so, but it 
seemed to take her breath, and I could see 
that she trembled. 

‘**Here is the trouble,’ she said, soon as 
she could speak; and she placed her hand 
upon her right lung. ‘I shall not be able to 
work much longer,’ she continued; ‘I’ll soon 
have to go back home and let sister Fan 
take care of me.’ 

**‘O Lizzie!’ I cried, as the tears rushed 
to my eyes; ‘why didn’t you tell me?’ 

“It could have done no good, dear. It 
would only have worried you; besides, it 
has only been a few weeks since I began to 
fail.’ 





« But you can get help—it cannot be too 
late,’ I faltered, as I knelt down beside her 
and buried my face in her lap. She an- 
swered only by stroking my hair. 

‘Neither of us spoke for some minutes; 
then she said slowly, as if merely continu- 
ing a train of thoughts into which she had 
previously fallen, and to which she half un- 
consciously gave expression. 

‘« Tt is nothing to feel so badly about, after 
all. I cannot help thinking that I shall com- 
mence the next life under more favorable 
conditions. The nearest approach I have 
had to happiness here, has been the satisfac- 
tion of trying to do right. Outwardly, I 
think I have ina measure succeeded. With- 
in, the old strife still goes on; and will do 
so, I suppose, to the end.’ 

“She paused. I raised my tearful face, 
and looked at her with a kind of awe. 
‘Don’t you know,’ I said solemnly, ‘that you 
are one of the noblest, most unselfish wo- 
men on this earth?’ 

‘‘A touch of brightness lighted up her 
face for a moment, and she bent forward 
and kissed me. The old seriousness im- 
mediately returned, however, and when she 
spoke it was in a voice so sad, and earnest, 
that there was no mistaking its utter sin- 
cerity. 

“« ‘No, Nell,’ she said, ‘if you think for 
one instant that I am unselfish, you are deep- 
ly deceived. I do not believe there is a 
heart living more selfish in its impulses than 
mine. Inot only have an almost idolatrous 
love of money itself, but I long unceasingly 
for the treasures that money brings. lenvy 
with a feeling stronger than you can under- 
stand, those who have it. I would not doa 
really wicked deed to gain a fortune; yet I 
long for it all the same. 

‘« ‘What a world of delights money buys! 
—books, pictures, music. Music!’ she re- 
peated, in a peculiarly thrilling tone, while 
her face glowed with a radiance such as I 
had never seen init before. ‘What an ecs- 
tacy of happiness,’ she went on, ‘lies in 
that little word! Why, I have pined for it 
through my whole life, as a homesick child 
pines for home. 

‘*‘T have hungered for it as a starving 
man hungers for bread. Possessed of mon- 
ey, I might have attained skill in that won- 
derful art. Without it, there was only the 
tailor’s shop open for me. Even the trifle 
that I could earn there, others needed. I 
gave it—all. I would do the same could I 
live my life over again. And yet, I never 
gave a collar, even to my mother, that I 
did not long to keep. It has been a hard 
struggle, I have grown—very—weary.’ 

‘That hers was a weariness for which this 
earth could offer no rest, I knew full well; 
and when, a few weeks later, the work 
dropped from her hands, to be taken up 
never again, I was not surprised. 

“She went home, as she had said, to let 
her sister take care of her, It was only for 
a few weeks, however; then—ah, well; who 
really knows what then?” 


For the Woman’s Journal. 


GRANDMA’S STORY. 


BY WAYNE WILLOWS. 





‘‘How dearly those girls love each other,” 
said Grandma Dayton, as Lizzie King and 
Ida Ray passed by the open window near 
which she sat with her knitting-work. 

‘‘Why grandma,” said Herbert Dayton, 
who lay on the sofa, reading Dr. Kane’s 
Arctic Explorations, ‘‘do you believe two 
girls can really love each other?” 

‘‘Herbert,” replied grandma, as she care- 
fully picked up the stitch she had dropped, 
“I have heard you speak many times as 
though you thought no woman could feel 
any deep, strong love for another of her 
own sex; and to prove that you are wrong, 
I will tell you a story.” 

“Ts it a true story, grandma?” asked Her- 
bert, as he placed a book-mark between the 
leaves of the volume in his hand, prepara- 
tory to closing it. 

“Yes, Herbert,” was grandma’s reply; 
and after a moment’s pause she went on:— 

“It is now about fifty years since I first 
met Ina Chase. The year I was seventeen 
years old, my father sent me to Hartford, 
to attend a Young Ladies’ Seminary there, 
and Ina Chase was my room- mate, and, after 
a few days had passed, my firm friend. 

“‘We were very unlike, both in looks and 
disposition. I will not try to describe her 
to you, but will just say that she was a 
blonde, and considered very handsome, and 
that she was as good as she was beautiful. 
You have only to look at the picture over 
the mantle, to see that I had dark hair and 
eyes, and a rather brown though clear skin. 
Sometimes my quick temper would flash 
out, and I would speak words which, a 
moment afterwards, I would have given 
anything to recall; for Ina’s sweet blue eyes 
would fill with tears. But when I begged 
her pardon, as [ always did, and promised 
to try to keep from ever being cross again, 
she would wind her arms around my neck 
and say, as she stooped to kiss my lips: 

‘I knew you did not mean those naughty 
words, Madge, and I forgave you before 
you asked.’ 

‘‘How we loved eachother! Our position 
in society was very different. Her father 
was arich merchant in the city of Provi- 
dence, while mine was only a well-to do 





farmer in the State of New York; but this 
made no difference in our friendship. She 
told me much of her home and friends, ang 
among other things, she informed me that g 
short time before leaving home she had be. 
come engaged to a young man who had 
lived in her father’s family since he was 
child. He wasa young medical student, 
just through with his studies, and then up. 
decided where he should open an office, 

“Oh, those were happy days to me, and 
all too quickly they passed away! In two 
years from the time we entered the schoo), 
Ina and I both graduated, and then we 
knew we must part. 

‘‘When the day came on which we were 
to leave for home, and everything was 
ready for our departure, Ina brought a 
small footstool near my chair, and sitting 
down upon it, and taking my hands in hers, 
she said: 

‘**Madge darling, now that we are about 
to part, I want you to promise me that you 
will always be the same dear, true friend 
you are now. I believe it would break my 
heart if you should change.’ 

“Looking straight into her eyes, which 
were full of tears, I said: ‘Dear, dear Ina, 
never fear that I will not be true. 1 love 
you too well to change. So trust me al- 
ways, darling; for I will never deceive or 
cease to love you.’ 

‘Ten minutes after the words were spoken 
she was sobbing a good-bye, together with 
a promise to write often, and to visit me 
soon. Then I hurried down the stairs, 
hardly able to keep from sobbing aloud. 

‘I was very glad to meet my parents, but 
for many weeks after reaching home, my 
heart cried out for my friend, and nothing 
would satisfy it. Wecorresponded regular. 
ly. In one of Ina’s letters she told me that 
her parents had given their consent for her 
to marry in the early part of winter. It 
was then the latter part of July, and I had 
been at home about two months. In Ina’s 
next letter she wrote: ‘Dear MadgeI am 
likely to become your neighbor, for Ralph 
has decided to settle in your town, as he has 
heard that your old physician has recently 
died.’ The next week the new doctor 
came. He had only been in town two days 
when my father demanded his services for 
me. One evening, as I was returning home 
from a berrying expedition, I was complete- 
ly drenched by a sudden shower. Fever, 
which took the typhoid form, was the result, 
and Dr. Dayton became my constant attend- 
ant. 

“I wish I could tell you just how Ralph 
Dayton looked at that time. He was nota 
handsome man, but one forgot to think of 
that in looking upon his fine figure, or into 
his sharp, but still kind-looking gray eyes. 

For many weeks life and death each 
fought hard for the victory, but the former 
was triumphant, and, at last, I began slow- 
ly torecover. Ina would have come to me, 
but her parents feared she might take my 
disease, and forbade it. 

I grew stronger each day, but Dr. Day- 
ton did not discontinue his visits. My 
father admired and respected him, and 
would playfully chide him if we failed to 
see him each day. A new doctor, and a 
young one at that, is apt to have a good 
deal of leisure, and so a good many after- 
noons of that never-to-be-forgotten summer 
found Ralph Dayton reading to me, or talk- 
ing to my father, when the latter could find 
time for conversation. 

The time went on until the knowledge 
that I loved Dr. Dayton, madly, wildly, 
passionately, came to me like a sudden 
blow, and, worse than this, I saw that he 
loved me. His every act and look showed 
it. Then his visits grew less frequent, un- 
til they ceased altogether. I could guess 
the reason. About that time I noticed that 
Ina’s letters were shorter and seemed sad, 
and once she wrote, ‘Tell me of Ralph, 
Madge. He seldom writes now.’ 

‘‘How guilty and unhappy I felt,as I read 
her letter! One evening I was sitting in the 
summer-house, sadly thinking of Ina, when, 
on looking up, I saw Dr. Dayton. It had 
been nearly two months since he had called 
at my home, and I noticed how pale and 
thin he had grown during that time. He 
spoke no word of greeting, but came for- 
ward and took my hands in his before he 
spoke. Then he said: 

“Madge, it seems an eternity since I saw 
you, and to-night I have come to tell you 
that I cannot live witheut you. I love you, 
Madge, as few women are ever loved. Let 
us forget that there is anything to hinder 
our union and be happy, for, Madge, I 
know you love me. Leok up darling, and 
say you will be my wife.’ 

‘Herbert. I never loved Ralph Dayton 
better than at that moment, but I loved Ina 
Chase better than him. Snatching my hands 
from him I replied: 

‘**Dr. Dayton,I scarcely need mention the 
fact that you are asking your betrothed 
bride’s dearest friend to be your wife; but 
I cannot believe that you expect me to con- 
sent. Leave me now, but allow me to say 
that I thought you a nobler and a better man 
than you have proved yourself to be.’ 

‘‘*& few words more, Madge, and I will 
go,’ he said. ‘I knew you would refuse 
me, and I respect you for doing so, but I 
could not help speaking my love to-night. 
When I came here I imagined that I loved 
Ina Chase, as I would love the woman I 
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would wish to marry. But I find that the 
love I bear her is such as I would give a dear 
sister, if God had given me one to care for. 
| will tell her all, and then, if she will mar- 
ry me, I will try to make her a good hus- 
pand, but I must always love you. Now, 
ood bye, and God help us both!” 

- “Surely Ralph,Ina, and myself all needed 
God’s help! 

“Two days after this, a boy from the tele- 
graph office brought a message for me. It 
ran thus: 

« ‘PRovIDENCE, R. L., Oct. 28, 18— 

To Mapce Lennox:—My daughter was 
severely injured by falling from a carriage 
jast night. Come at once, if you would see 
her alive. JoHN CHASE.” 

18 Chester St.’ 

“J hardly know how I prepared for my 
journey. My heart seemed bursting, but I 
did not shed a tear. As the train moved 
away from the depot, (for I started in two 
hours from the time the telegram arrived), 
I saw Dr. Dayton enter the car next to the 
one in which I was seated. I did not see 
him again until we reached Providence, 
where a carriage was waiting to receive us, 
and neither felt inclined to converse as we 
were driven rapidly to Mr. Chase’s resi- 
dence. When I waited for him to enter 
Ina’s room before me, he said: ‘No! goin 
now. You are more worthy to enter the 
presence of the dying than I am.’ 

“With a heart that seemed turning to stone, 
I drew near the bed in which Ina lay. She 
tried to raise herself up, but fell back. As 
I bent over and kissed her again and again, 
she said: 

“ Darling Madge, [little dreamed when we 
talked so fondly of our next meeting, that 
it would be like this; but we will try to be 
content.’ 

‘“‘Then came the blessed reasoning-saving 
tears, and, for many minutes, I wept aloud. 
Later, Ina said: 

‘Madge, dear, Ralph has written me all, 
and I do hope that after I am gone you will 
love him well enough to marry him, for I 
love you both very dearly, and want you to 
be happy. His ee came the day I was 
hurt, and I was going to write him and you 
to-day. Heisa noble fellow, Madge, and 
did not mean to be untrue to me. But you 
see, dear, he could not help loving you bet- 
ter than me.’ 

“Dear, dear, Ina,’ I replied. ‘1 love 
Ralph Dayton, but I love you much better, 
and I will not forget your wish, if he ever 
again asks me to be his wife.’ 

“Soon after that, I left the room and Dr. 
Dayton went 1n. 

“Just at sunset she died. She knew us all 
to the very last, and died asking God to bless 
us. It would be impossible to tell you how 
wretchedly I felt when I realized that Ina 
was really dead. In my anguish I cried out: 
‘Surely no sorrow is like unto my sorrow,’ 
and was quite ready to ‘curse God and die.’ 
That night, when the household was all still, 
I arose, and stole softly into the room where 
the body of my dear one lay shrouded for 
the grave, and turning back the cloth that 
hid the face, kissed the cold lips many, 
times, and then, kneeling by the still form, 
I prayed that Itoo might die. Suddenly, 
as I knelt there in the moonlight, a happier 
feeling took possession of me, and a voice 
seemed to whisper to my troubled spirit, 
‘Peace be still.’ As I went back to my 
lonely room I felt that I was not alone, but 
that the spirit of my lost friend was with 
me. Two days later, they laid my darling 
down to sleep beneath the autumn leaves. 

“I stayed a few days with the stricken 
parents, and then returned home, feeling 
that henceforth heaven must seem very near 
tome. Ralph Dayton went abroad for a 
year. Then he came back to me, and in 
three months we were married. 

“There were tears in Herbert Dayton’s 
fine eyes as he said: 

‘Tam convinced Grandma, and I thank 
you for the story.” 


a 
MEN’S PART IN HOME-MAKING. 


Most of the preachments we have seen 
from the text of happy homes have been 
aimed at the women. This is natural 
enough, for they are the home-makers of 
the world; and in a future number we shall 
‘join the chorus,” and also say something 
tothe young folks about their part in a 
work from which no responsible members 
of the family can be excused. But just now 
We desire to nudge the heads of the house- 
holds, and ask them how they are perform- 
‘ng their responsible parts in the realm of 
home. Most men seem to think they have 
little to do in creating an ‘tatmosphere of 
home.” Their forte lies in breathing and 
enjoying the atmosphere after somebody 
else has made it,—and not a few can’t get 
along and make known their authority with- 
Out “raising a breeze” in it. Men are too 
busy, too much pre-occupied, too impatient 
and thoughtless, and—it must be said of 
some of them—too selfish to do their fair 
Share of that pre-eminently millennial work, 
the creating of a happy home, wherein love 
Telgns supreme, and amiability, affection, 
cheerfulness, joy and peace are the natural 
conditions of family life. 

Now, in certain things man has been a 
Constitutional shirk, from the time of Adam 
—if the scientific gentlemen have left us 
any Adam—down to this day. Men will 
‘ght for their homes, and make slaves of 





themselves to their business to maintain 
them; but like the proverbial man who 
would die for a woman, but would never 
bring upa scuttle of coal, they can’t tell 
what their children are studying at school, 
who their mates are, what they are learning 
of good or evil, nor hardly anything else 
that a father ought to know concerning his 
offspring. It is so sad a fact as to spoil the 
satire, when it is said that many a father 
finds the Sundays and holidays too few to 
enable him to ‘‘become acquainted with his 
boys.” But we maintain that a man who 
hasn’t time to be a father to his children, 
with all that includes, has no right to have 
any. He wrongs them, robs himself, puts 
an unjust responsibility upon the mother, 
and neglects his highest duties, human and 
divine. 

There are so many ways in which a father 
may contribute toa happy home life that 
it seems strange the number of houses 
should so greatly exceed the homes. It 
takes so little to make children happy at 
home that it isa wondrous pity so many 
little ones are miserable, or uneasy, or dis- 
contented. If for an hour after the evening 
meal the father should give himself to his 
children, would the mother wear out so 
fast, or the children be so lawless, trouble- 
some and uncomfortable? What a ministry 
for good to both parties is a papa’s frolic 
with the babies! What an interest is added 
to the books, the drawings, the games, or 
even the studies, if father enters into them! 
What boy will sly off to play surreptitious 
games with his mates, if his father takes a 
hand at whist or euchre with him around 
the evening lamp—with mother for partner 
or spectator? How much it lightens the 
drudgery of piano practice for the daughter 
if papa calls for and praises her efforts! It 
is strange that with such sweet companion- 
ship, such pure affection, such unselfish 
enjoyment, such natural happiness, as may 
be had with the children, men do net give 
more time to their homes. 

Aside from the children, and in homes 
where haply there are none, men still have 
amore direct part than most of them are 
ready to bear, in making the daily life pleas- 
ant. Wehardly need say that aman should 
set the example for the family in patience, 
cheerfulness, courtesy, forbearance, and all 
the amiable moods and graces that are the 
soul of home happiness. The sort of men 
who display all their suavity and politeness 
on the street or at their business places, and 
save the storms, and sulks, and sourness, 
and all the evil brood of devilish disposi- 
tions that they characterize by the con- 
venient euphemism, of ‘‘moods’’—well, we 
have our opinion of them!—and if they will 
come within range we don’t mind express- 
ing it privately; but we are afraid it wouldn't 
look well in print! The whole tribe of 
home tyrants; men who make the entire 
household revolve around them as the cen- 
tre; whose tongues are chronically ‘‘furred” 
in the morning, and nerves so upset in the 
evening that the family must keep silence 
while they read and smoke; who ‘‘can’t 
bear” the noise of innocent and natural 
mirthfulness; who have to be toadied and 
tended and humored;—they ought all of 
them to be doomed to pass their days in 
shabby-genteel boarding-houses, without 
sight of wife or children—with hash for 
breakfast, warmed-over pancakes for lunch, 
and lean mackerel and centennial hens far 
supper, with the lodger overhead always 
learning the trombone, and servant-girls that 
steal the hair-oil. They don’t deserve a 
home, and no man does who will do nothing 
to make it. For man’s rights do not in- 
clude the right to all the comforts of a 
home without any of the work, or worry, 
or self-sacrifice, or thoughtfulness and well- 
doing incident to its creation and mainte- 
nance. <A good many men think they have 
done their full duty if they pay the bills 
more or less grudgingly. But one might 
as well try to warm a room with a fire-place 
and a pair of silver-plated andirons, and no 
fuel or fire, as to make a home with money. 
The money simply makes a placc for the 
home; to complete it the man must put in 
himself, and the best part of himself at 
that.—Golden Rule. 

o> o—_—_—— 


THE QUEEN AND THE EMPEROR. 


‘‘T have heard from a source which I have 
reason to trusi, that the rumor that Queen 
Victoria had sent an autograph letter to the 
Emperor of Germany is true. The letter 
contained an earnest and solemn appeal to 
the Emperor to use his power and influence 
to save Europe from the calamity of war. 
From the same source I have heard that a 
very remarkable reply has been received by 
Her Majesty, one not likely to be laid be- 
fore the English public. In it she is re- 
minded that, a few years ago, when Ger- 
many was attacked and had to enter upon 
deadly strife, no such impressive appeal 
for peace came from Her Majesty, and that 
the war was then prolonged by the contin- 
ual supply of strength to France from Eng- 
land—just enough to prolong bloodshed 
after the hope of successful resistance was 
passed. However, the Emperor says—if 
my information be correct—he will not on 
that account fail to do his utmost to pre- 
serve the peace of Europe.—Conway in 
Cincinnati Commercial. 








PONDS EXTRACT. 
PONDS EXTRACT. 


The People's Remedy. 
The Universal Pain Extractor. 
Note: Ask for Pond’s Extract 
Take no other. 


———-_- -_—~oor——— 

“Hear, for I will speak of excellent 

F things.’’ 

POND’S EXTRACT — The great Vegetable 
Pain Destroyer. Has been in use over 
thirty years, and for cleanliness and prompt 
curative virtues cannot be excelled. 

CHILDREN. No family can afford to be without 
Pond’s Extract. Accidents, Bruise 
Contusions, Cuts, Sprains, are reliev: 
almost instantly by externul application. 
Promptly relieves pains of Burns, Scalds, 
Excoriations, Chafings, Old Sores, 
Boils, Felons, Corns, etc. Arrests in- 
flammation, reduces swellings, stops bleeding, 
removes discoloration and heals rapidly. 

LADIES, find it their best friend. It assu the 
pains to which they are peculiarly subject— 
notably fullness and pressure in the head, 
nausea, vertigo, etc. It promptly ameliorates 
and permanently heals all kinds of inflama- 
tions and ulcerations. 

HEMORRHOIDS or PILES finds in this 
the only immediate reiief and ultimate cure. 
No cure, however chronic or obstinate, jcan 
long resist its regular use. 

VARICOSE VEINS. It is the only sure cure. 

Hi DNEY DISEASES. It has no equal for per- 
manent cure. 

BLEEDING from any cause. For this it isa spe- 
cific. It has saved hundreds of lives when all 
other remedies failed to arrest bleeding from 
nose, stomach, lungs, and elsewhere. 

TOOTHACHE, Earache, Neuralgia and 
Rheumatism are all alike relieved, and 
often permanently cured. 

PHYSICIANS of all schools who are acquainted with 
Pond’s Extract of Witch Hazel recom- 
mend it in their practice. We have letters of 
commendation from hundreds of Physicians, 
many of whom order it for use in their own 
practice. In addition to the foregoing, they 
order its use for Swellings of all kinds, 

uinsy, Sore Throat, Inflamed Ton- 
sils, simple and chronic Diarrhea, Ca- 
tarrh (tor which it is a specif. énil- 
blains, Frosted Feet, Stings of 
Insects, Musquitoes, etc, Chapped 
Hand., Face, and indeed all manrer of 
skin diseases, 

TOILET USE. Kemoves Soreness, Roughness 
and Smarting; heals Cuts, Eruptions 
and Pimples. It revives, invigorates and 
rfreshes, while wonderfully improving the 
Complexton. 

TO FARMERS—Pond's Extract. No Stock 
Breeder, no Livery Man can afford to be with- 
out it. It is used by all the leading Livery 
Stables, Street Railroads and first Horsemen 
in New York City. It has no equal for Sprains, 
Harness or Saddle Chafings, Stiffness, 
Scratches, Swellings, Cuts, Lacerations, Bleed- 
ings, Pneumonia, Colic, Diarrhoea, Chills, 
Colds, &c. Its range of action is wide, and the 
relief it affords is so prompt that it is invalua- 
ble in every Farm-yard as well as in every 
Farm-house. Let it be tried once, and you 
will never be without it. 

CAUTION! Pond’s Extract has been imitated. 
The genuine article has the words Pond’s 
Extract blown in each bottle. It is prepared 
by the only persons living who ever 
knew how to prepare it Lprenets . Refuse all 
other preparations of Witch Hazel. This is 
the only article used by Physicians, and in the 
hospitals of this country and Europe. 

HISTORY and Uses of Pond’s Extract, 
in pamovhilet form, sent free on apriication to 

POND’S EXTRACT COMPANY, 98 Maiden 
Lane. New York. 
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George H. Ellis. 


Book, Job, 


Newspaper 


PRINTER. 


No. 101 Milk Street, Boston. 





ORIENTAL TEA 


Company: 


Fine Teas and Coffees. 


FAMILIES SUPPLIED AT 


Wholesale Prices, 


MALE BERRY 


JAVA 
COFFEE 


Our eighth importation, which we are now selling, 
is the best lot we have ever offered. Every lover of 
good coffee should try it. 


SOLD ONLY BY THE 


Oriental Tea Company. 


Ws invite the particular attention of house- 
keepers to our stock of new Teas, of this 
year’s crop, which we are now offering. We always 
make a specialty of the FINEST varieties of high 
grade Teas, believing them to be cheaper in the end, 
and knowing them to be purer and more healthful 
than the lower es. 

WE IMPORT OUR BEST TEAS ourselves, and 
can warrant them to be strictly pure and of the very 
best quality, in strength and flavor, made. As we 
sell them at one t over the first cost of im- 
portation, OUR PRICES WILL BE FOUND LOW- 

R than the ordinary cost of the common article at 
retail stores. 


ORIENTAL TEA COMPANY, 


SIGN OF THE BIG TEA KETTLE, 


85 and 87 Court Street. 





HYGIENIC 


Under-Garments 


For Ladies and Children. 


(Obtained the Highest Award at 
Centennial.) 


Suspended from the shoulders 
instead of the hips, thereby 
giving free circulation through- 
out the body. 

Union under-Flannel Eman- 
cipation Suits, Emancipation 
Waists, Chemilettes, Dress-Re- 
form Corset Waists, Stocking 
Supporters, Skirt Suspenders, 
&e. 


anda variety of articles indispensable to all ladies 
oom to dress hygienically. M[lustrated Catalogue 
and Price-List sent FREE on application. 


Address 


MRS. H. 8S. HUTCHINSON, 


6 East Fourteenth Street, N. Y. 


Third door from Fifth Avenue. lyte 








“nam REeLMINe © il 
FURNITURE, 


Round and Square End So- 
fas, Tete-a-Tetes, Easy Chairs, 
Student Chairs, and Thirty dif- 
ferent patterns of Parlor Chairs, 
Tables, Ottomans, Music Stools, 
Foot-rests, &., &., &e. 


LODGE AND CHURCH FURNITURE 


designed and made to order. 


PARLOR SUITS 


in every variety of style and fin- 
ish, Fifty Dollars, and upwards. 


Braman's Patent Reclining Chair, 


acknowledged by dealers to be 
the very best Chair in use. 

We import direct from the 
manufacturers. 


SAM. LAYCOCK’S BEST ENGLISH 
HAIR SEATING; 


which for durability and finish 
is superior to any other make. 

Furniture covered with this 
celebrated Seating will wear 
much longer than any other 
Hair Seating. 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO. 


SALESROOMS,27 Sudbury Street, 
corner Portland Street, FACTO- 
RY at East Cambridge, Mass. 





CARPETS. 


Persian 
Carpets, 
Rugs and 
Mats. 


‘Joel Goldthwait 
& Co., 


169 Washington St.. 

Have just received a fresh sup- 
ply of PERSIAN CARPETS, 
RUGS and MATS that are 
worthy the inspection of pur- 
chasers ; among them are a few 
ANTIQUE RUGS from TEH- 
ERAN which are worth inspec- 
tion. 

The above goods will be of.- 
fered at prices that will insure 
sales. 

We have also on hand a full 
stock of MOQUETS, AXMIN 
STERS, WILTONS, Brussels, 
Tapestries and Ingrains, which 


we shall offer at 
Low Prices! 
JOEL GOLDTHWAII1 & Co. 


169 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON. 
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DOMESTIC EMANCIPATION OF WOMAN. 


Eprrors JoURNAL :-—Aware that you are 
inclined to favor any plan that will emanci- 
pate women from unnecessary drudgery, 
and give them greater freedom for study 
and development, may I ask you to publish 
the following editorial from the Boston 
Globe of the 15th inst. It seems to me a 
most practical suggestion, and ] hope you 
may give it your sanction. Perhaps some 
woman, among the many practical sub- 
scribers to the JouRNAL, may be inclined to 
see what can be done in this direction. To 
both parties—the families and the provider, 
—I believe, as Col. Sellers would say, 
‘There's millions in it.” 

Neponset, Mass. C. H. CopMAN. 

KITCHEN WORK BY WHOLESALE. 

There is one branch of human industry 
in which the principle of division of labor 
has been very imperfectly introduced. It 
is only among barbarians that a family is 
expected to provide everything it wants by 
its own labor. In civilized communities 
there are farms which produce the materials 
for food and clothing for many families be- 
sides those dwelling upon them. In facto- 
ries, workshops, and stores is concentrated 
the labor of different kinds which is neces- 
sary in providing for the various wants of 
society. But when it comes to the immedi- 
ate task of furnishing the table for the re- 
curring needs of the stomach, it is still the 
rule for every family to make provision for 
itself and do all its own work. Here there 
is no division and concentration of labor. 
In a great hotel and, on a smaller scale, in 
the boarding-house, one organization of 
housekeepers, cooks and servants may pro- 
vide for many guests, but sensible people 
do not wish to live in hotels and boarding- 
houses. They want homes of their own, 
under their own control and management, 
where they can have the pleasures of inde- 
pendence and of command. 

The argument in favor of housekeeping 
for families in preference to boarding is fa- 
miliar and need not be repeated; but the 
great disadvantage and burden of house- 
keeping is the continual necessity of getting 
breakfast, dinner and supper. The mis- 
tresses of our homes are subjected to a 
cuaeny which deprives them of leisure, 
spoils their temper, and wears out their 
life. They must superintend the market- 
ing, look after the work in the kitchen, see 
that the servants attend to their duties prop- 
erly, look out that the meals are served on 
time and in good order, and at the same 
time have the care of the children on their 
minds and their social obligations to fulfill. 
No matter what their circumstances, they 
cannot wholly get rid of the irksome super- 
vision of the commissary department of the 
household, and if they are forced to get 
along with narrow incomes they are heavily 
burdened with kitchen drudgery. The real 
burden of housekeeping, that which wor- 
ries and wears the women, is that of the 
kitchen. 

Is it necessary, in order that a family may 
have all the blessings of a home of its own, 
that it should have all the drudgery of get- 
ting its own meals? Is there anything in 
that operation which of itself contributes to 
domestic happiness, and is there any gain 
in it? Economically, it must be a wasteful 
and losing operation. Suppose a compe- 
tent person to take a contract for furnishing 
the tables of a certain number of families 
with food, their dwellings and his establish- 
ment being constructed and arranged for 
the purpose. He could do the marketing 
for all almost as easily as it could be done 
for one, and to much better advantage; in 
every department of expense and employ- 
ment there could be greater economy and 
greater efficiency. The cost to each family 
would not need be greater and might be 
less than if each catered for itself, while 
the caterer would be well rewarded for hig 
skill and labor and such capital as the bus- 
iness required. But the greatest gain would 
be of another kind. The drudgery of 
housekeeping would be removed from the 
family and converted into a business by it- 
self, which could be conducted on business 
principles. |The mistress of the home 
would be relieved of the great burden of 
her life, and the whole family of much of 
the annoyance of living, such as comes 
from dealings with grecers, traders and 
kitchen menials. 

We are aware that something of the kind 
suggested has been done on a genteel and 
expensive scale, but that is not the kind 
most needed. People who can afford to 
live expensively may suit themselves. They 
may have the finest accommodation in a 
hotel or a pretentious boarding-house, or 
they may keep up an establishment with 
many servants and much waste and extrav- 
agance, and pay for their immunity from 
the ills of housekeeping. But one of the 
great needs of the time isa general system 
of co-operative housekeeping, whereby the 
business of previding for the daily demands 
of the stomach shall be made a distinct 
trade, like that of furnishing protection for 
the back. We are confident that it could 
be made a profitable business, and yet di- 
minish rather than increase the cost of liv- 
ing, while it would remove from our homes 
an incubus which bears upon them some- 
times with depressing weight. 


DR. HOLLAND ON THE SOCIAL EVIL. 


In the August number of Scribner’s Month- 
ly Dr. Holland treats this question in his 
usually plain and forcible manner. On the 
side of justice and humanity, brave and 
chivalrous in his defense of Woman's Rights 
as he understands them, and keen in his 
censure against those who so foully wrong 
her, one can almost excuse him for oppos- 
ing the political enfranchisement of women. 
He, too kindly judging other men by him- 
self, can see-no need for it. And indeed, 
were such purity, honor, and lofty senti- 
ments as his, the rule instead of the very 
rare exception, women had possibly never 
groaned under the torment of unjust and 
miserably wicked laws, They might never, 





very probably, have been goaded into de- 
manding the ballot as their rightful weapon 
of self-defense. 

Dr. Holland’s words are admirable. Every 
thoughtful woman thanks him for them. 
But words are weak—at best. He needs 
votes to carry into effect his ideas of right, 
and where can enough of them be found to 
make a ‘‘majority,” which alone can rule, 
but in the great army of women? Para- 
phrasing his own words, we might say: 
‘‘He means well. He supports his position 
with a thousand ingenious arguments; but 
the great crowd that stands behind him, si- 
lent, watchful and hopeful, ready with 
votes, ready with money, is made up of 
very different materials and actuated by 
very different motives. They are men who 
desire to commit crime with impunity, to 
visit a brothel without danger of apprehen- 
sion and without danger of infection. They 
are the cold-blooded, scoffing foes of social 
purity. There is not one of them who does 
not desire to have prostitution ‘‘regulated” 
in behalf of his own beastly carcass.” 

True as gospel, every word! But why 
cannot Dr. Holland perceive the whole, 
when he sees a part of the truth so clearly, 
and utters it so boldly? If he could but 
recognize in Woman's vote the ‘‘one thing 
needful” to perfect his plan of reform and 
carry it into execution! He asks, ‘‘How do 
you expect to treat effectually a two-sided 
crime with one-sided votes?” Sure enough! 
How, indeed? We ask further: ‘‘How do 
you expect to ever obtain any but ‘one-sid- 
ed votes’ from one-sided voters? And they 
the class for which there is no law, the 
class which, nine cases in ten, brought the 
women down to dissolute habits, the class 
which, with bribes in its hands, makes pros- 
titution as a calling possible.” 

If women could vote, those “bribes” 
would fall powerless to the ground, and 
with them all license of evil. Again Dr. 
Holland says: ‘The men go free. You 
propose to let them go free. For them you 
have no registration, no medical inspection, 
no surveillance, no restraint, and no penal- 
ties of any sort. The bald injustice of the 
thing is a temptation to profanity.” 

Amen, amen to that! But ‘deliver us 
from temptation” by making such ‘‘bald 
injustice” impossible, as it would be, could 
Woman help to make laws for her own de- 
fence, and for the punishment of man’s and 
woman’s iniquity. Strange that those men 
do not vote all such penalties upon their 
own heads, is it not? Would it not be hu- 
man nature if they did? Pardon the ap- 
proach to sarcasm, good Doctor, but ‘‘the 
bald inconsistency of the thing is a tempta- 
tion to profanity.” 

Every woman in the land is with him, 
heart and soul, in the following sentiments: 
“If we are to have laws let us have just 
laws. In the first place let us not talk 
about a voluntary crime as a necessary and 
incurable evil. That is demoralization at 
the start. In the second place let us have 
for all two-sided crimes two-sided laws. 
Prostitution is a two-sided crime. It is not 
possible without a confederate or a compan- 
ion. Make the same law for one that you 
make for the other, and see how long pros- 
titution would last. Do this, and prostitu- 
tion would be reduced seventy-five per cent 
in twenty-four hours. Station a policeman 
at every brothel. Compel every man who 
enters, to register his name and residence, 
and report himself to the medical authori- 
ties every three days foramonth. Provide 
the same penalties, the same restrictions, 
the same disgraces and painful humiliations 
for one party that you do for the other, and 
see what will come of it.” ‘‘The righteous 
are bold as a lion!” 

I have not the slightest doubt that Dr. 
Holland gave this advice in earnest, and 
would be rejoiced to see it put in practice. 
And, to me, it speaks volumes in praise of 
his own moral purity and high sense of 
honor. But as for his audience—‘‘the class 
which, nine cases out of ten,” would bring 
confusion to themselves and punishment 
upon ‘‘their own beastly carcasses” if they 
followed his advice, must they not have 
grinned from ear to ear at that good man’s 
credulity and simple faith that they were 
capable of viewing it in any light but that 
of a huge joke? To conclude my quota- 
tion, ‘‘There is something curative in this 
proposition, because it is indubitably just; 
and the reason why prostitution has grown 
to its alarming dimensions is simply and 
only because the laws relating to it are un- 
just. No legislation which takes into con- 
sideration only one of the guilty parties can 
possibly thrive. It is an outrage against 
the criminal who is discriminated against. 
It is an outrage upon the common sense of 
justice. When our Grand Juries and our 
Boards of Health and our medical conven- 
tions and our legislators are ready for regu- 
lative laws which embrace both parties in 
the social crime, we shall be with them; 
for such laws will not be simply regulative, 
they will be curative. Until then, we call 
upon all good people to oppose, as they 
would oppose fire, or plague, or invasion, 
every attempt to give us the regulative laws 
that have debased all Europe, and from 
which many of the best Europeans are try- 
ing to release themselves.” 

Yes, but suppose that from half of the 
‘good people” was taken the best means of 





“opposing fire, plague, or invasion”—would 





not Dr. Holland think it foolish, suicidal in 
fact, in the country, to do this? Yet he 
must not forget that from a great propor- 
tion of our “good people,” from absolutely 
all women, the only effective weapon with 
which to oppose legalized vice, is withheld. 
Making such appeals as his to the ‘‘majori- 
ty” of those now allowed to vote, is like 
“casting good seed on stony places,” it can- 
not take root. But with Woman to help 
such as he in refining and fertilizing the 
barren waste of our political desert, it shall 
‘blossom as the rose” and, better yet, 
“bring forth good fruit.” Dr. Holland, 
while in Switzerland, learned that he had 
been mistaken in supposing that cheap 
wines are conducive to temperance. And 
when fairly convinced by his own observa- 
tion of his former error, he was so manly 
and just as to publicly admit that fact. 
Now, if he is still sceptical as to the benefi- 
cent effect of granting to women the ballot, 
and considers us too sanguine in our belief 
regarding its good results, we wish he would 
go to Wyoming and there learn still anoth- 
er and more important lesson, viz: that the 
ballot in the hand of women is the very in- 
strument needed to strike down, at once 
and forever, the hydra-headed social evil 
whose existence he deplores. 

CLARENCE VERNON. 
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IOWA SYMPATHY WITH THE SISTERS 
SMI 





Epitors JouRNAL:—Inclosed is my mite 
to the fund for the Smith sisters. Let us 
hope that Glastonbury will yet blush for its 
persecution of these women, as Canterbury, 
now does, or ought to do, for its persecu- 
tion of Prudence Crandall. Miss Larned, 
the talented historian of Windham Co., 
Ct., gives a striking description of that dis- 
graceful affair, and says that the sympathy 
and aid of the anti-slavery leaders helped to 
sustain Miss Crandall during that trying or- 
deal. Rev. Samuel J. May was ever ready 
with counsel and sympathy, and Mr. Ar- 
thur Tappan volunteered the material aid 
so needful in such a contest, and defrayed 
the charge of the several trials at law. 

So let the Suffragists aid these noble Glas- 
tonbury women, and raise a fund large 
enough to employ the best legal talent in 
their defense. Perhaps the result will be, 
as in the Canterbury outrage, a reversal of 
public sentiment. Yours, M. A. W. 

Des Moines, Ia. 

codename 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN VERMONT, 

From Senator Butterfield, we have re- 
ceived the following reply to our request 
for particulars of the recent effort to secure 
Suffrage for the women of Vermont in 
School District Elections: 

Epirors JoURNAL.—I have received a 
line from Mrs. Charles Reed, of Montpel- 
ier, Vt., inclosing your favor of the 9th, 
accompanied by an invitation to answer the 
same. 

Inclosed is a copy of Senate Bill No. 52, 
with a Journal of the proceedings thereon; 
(these have already appeared in the Jour- 
NAL.) I have nota list of the yeas and nays 
on the passage of the bill in the Senate. 

A majority of the Senate Committee 
were bitterly opposed to the measure, but 
consented to report the bill without an ex- 
pression of opinion. The question, pend- 
ng the third reading of the bill, was my 
fully discussed. Senators Carpenter, Grout, 
Mason, Spaulding, Wheelock, Whitcomb 
and Butterfield favoring the bill, and Sena- 
tors Cushman, Eldredge and Simons oppos- 


me 
he friends of the bill argued that a ma- 
jority of the schools in the State were 
taught by women; that the women were as 
much interested in educational matters as 
the men. That in many towns women had 
already been elected superintendents of 
common schools and in every instance had 
made capable and effective officers. And, 
if fully competent to teach and superintend 
the schools, they were equally competent 
to vote touching all the matters pertaining 
to such schools. Some of the opponents 
claimed that the bill was only a stepping 
stone to universal Woman Suffrage; others, 
that it was not broad enough in its provis- 
ions; that if it went farther and permitted 
all women to vote there would be more 
sense in the proposition-—in fact, ‘‘anything 
to beat Grant.” The main features in the 
discussion, both pro and con, were similar in 
many respects to the arguments which have 
been so often reiterated in discussing Woman 
Suffrage during the last twenty-five years. 

I understand that the measure had many 
warm and strong supporters in the House, 
but the eommittee reported adversely, and, 
in the hurry of business, so near the close 
of the session, the third reading was re- 
fused without debate or even a demand for 
the yeas and nays. 

astily, and very respectfully yours, 
O. E. BuTTERFIELD. 


> 
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WORK AND PRAY. 


EpiTors JOURNAL:—This is Thursday of 
the week of prayer; the day in which 
Christians in every city, village and hamlet, 
are to unite their prayers for our country. 
The week, thus far, has been a memorable 
one in Evanston. The large, home-like 
lecture-room of the Presbyterian Church 
has been filled with women, who are con- 
ducting a series of such meetings. An un- 
usually fierce storm having rendered it im- 
possible for me to fulfill the promise that I 
would speak a few words on the subject of 
our country, 1 have decided to ask permis- 
sion to send my thoughts through your col- 
umns to earnest women everywhere. 

Some one has declared, that the church 











has sufficient wealth, sufficient culture, 
sufficient intellect; but that its greatest 
need is Christian love. In these perilous 
days do we not realize that our country has 
sufficient wealth, sufficient intellect, suffi- 
cient culture, and that its pa sa 
is crystalized moral force and Christianity 
at the sources of power? Are not many 
earnest patriots pained and amazed at the 
blindness of some of our clergy, in oppos- 
ing the active, moral and Christian influ- 
ence of Woman? And you, beloved wo- 
men, to-day offering your prayers for the 
preservation of our country, have you 
faithfully consecrated your influence to 
your country? have you done all that you 
could to secure the election of wise, just, 
Christian rulers? It is well to come up 
once a year and “‘commit these things into 
the hands of the Lord,” if we supplement 
our prayers by earnest effort to perform the 
work He has committed into our hands. 

we have not done so and do not thus 
supplement our petitions, they are a mock- 
ery. During the past year hundreds of 
women have devoted their energies to the 
temperance work. Have you rallied around 
them and given them your earnest co-oper- 
ation? Or have you added to their burden 
the weight of your cool indifference? 

Hundreds of women, seeing with yet 
clearer vision that Woman must be politi- 
cally free, to work effectually in the Mas- 
ter’s vineyard, have also asked your pray- 
ers and sympathies. Have you evinced 
towards these, the ‘‘charity” which is de- 
clared more abiding than ‘‘faith” or ‘‘hope?” 

The recent action of sixteen members of 
the Newark Presbytery has caused many to 
exclaim, ‘chow long shall the blind eves be 
darkened?” But God has guided Woman 
to the lyceum, the pulpit, the platform; she 
has seen the fruit of her labors, and, from 
henceforth, ‘‘Presbyteries,” ‘‘Conferences,” 
‘‘Evangelical Alliances,” or ‘‘Ecumenical 
Councils” may protest in vain. In wrest- 
ling prayer, in dread combat with preju- 
dice and persecution, Woman has solved 
the only question of vital importance to her. 
‘Does God approve?” She has received 
her wings; they are poised for flight; and it 
is not in the power of the universe to stay 
her. 

Ministers may stand with flaming sword 
in front of their pulpits, endeavoring to 
keep Woman from her ‘‘Paradise Regain- 
ed,” the right to proclaim the truth as it is 
in Jesus.” But while they guard the en- 
trance the Christ-child will show his moth- 
er some more excellent way. Remember, 
remember! those perilous days of ‘‘61.” 
Men prayed at the North; men prayed at 
the South; receiving for answer, ‘‘I will not 
bless thee until ye let my people go.” The 
Lord hath need of Woman in his vineyard. 
Will ye hear his voice? The God of Jus- 
tice? Or shall we again be called to enter 
the promised land over the prostrate forms 
of each household’s first-born? 

Christian women! supplement your pray- 
ers for country, by the consecration of your 
talents and influence to securing the right, 
to proclaiming liberty to the captive, to 
choosing wise rulers; in order that justice, 
mercy, peace, and righteousness may ob- 
tain control. 

ELizABETH BoyNTON HARBERT. 

Evanston, 1. 
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AN INDICTMENT OF THE PREACHERS, 





In the light of the recent action of the 
Newark Presbytery, we give an extract 
from a European letter by Jane Grey Swiss- 
helm. 

American preachers are wont to make a 
European tour for their bronchitis, and 
then come home and lecture us women on 
the respect and gratitude we owe them on 
account of our privileges! 

“It is Christianity,” they tell us, ‘that 
has lifted us out of slavery,” and set us at 
their feet to learn wisdom! Now, I beg 
leave to call attention of the reverend gen- 
tlemen to the fact that ‘‘Christianity” had 
been introduced into every country in Eu- 
rope by women, and was firmly established 
in every one, before a woman sent Colum- 
bus to look after America; that every gov- 
ernment in Europe, except Turkey, is a 
Christian government to-day; that Saxony 
has God and Christ and Martin Luther in 
her constitution; that her court is Catholic 
Christian and her established church and 
people Protestant Christian; that the whole 
kettle of fish of European governments are 
Christian, and that the women are beasts 
of burden, or family property prisoned in 
iron safes for the honor and benefit of their 
owners, present or prospective. 

The father guards the honor of his daugh- 
ter as an important part of his possessions, 
and sells it and her in the matrimonial 
market to the highest bidder. Her pur- 
chaser installs her stewardess of his house, 
gives her the keys, and flogs her whenever 
he thinks she needs a flogging. 

She is not supposed to have any inherent 
virtue which would preserve her purity 
without watching or the true inwardness 
of fathers and husbands to teach her that 
the male Christians in public places are 
“YZ dangerous animals. 

omen are not allowed to sing praises 
inthe houses of worship belonging to that 
system of religion, which has lifted us all to 
such sublime heights of unquestioned con- 
fidential intercourse with the shepherds of 
their souls, in Catholic and Protestant con- 
fessionals. 

These blessed Christians, in this Christian 
land, with its Christian government, hitch 
women up with dogs and donkeys, and set 
them to drawing loads through city streets, 
and W ser. in country fields; and we are 
called upon to reverence the clergy for what 
Christianity has done for us, while they 
exert all their influence to enforce on the wo- 
men of to-day the laws laid down for Cor- 
inthian slaves two thousand years ago! 

No set of men on the face of God's green 
earth are exerting themselves against Wo- 
man’s claim for common justice as are the 
clergy of the United States and England— 
the Christian clergy, the self-appointed 
guardians of women’s souls, and the sneer- 
ing opponents of their right to freedom of 
— and just compensation for their 
abor. 





If any one wants to see what that con. 
glonftration dubbed ‘‘Christianity” has done 
to elevate women, let him come to Saxony 
with its Christian government and estah. 
lished Protestant church, and see feeble 
gray-haired women loaded with panniers 
enough for a donkey, bending and tottering 
under their burden, or pulling a load which 
taxes their strength to the utmost, while 
nice young andsons walk beside them 
smoking, and chatting to them as conde. 
scendingly as if they were some other lady’s 
grandmother! The stuff preached and 
palmed off as Christianity is about as much 
like the kingdom Christ came to establish 
as it is like Mohammedanism. In fact, it 
is a pretty fair cross between them. That 
new dispensation, in which there was to be 
“neither Jew nor Greek, bond nor free 
male nor female,” is Christianity, or will be. 
if it is ever permitted to get here; and what 
we have as its substitute is Manianity!—a)) 
male and no female!—Jews and Greeks jn 
one place and bond and free in another. 
At one time it proscribes Jews, at another 
Africans. It makes slaves and creates mas- 
ters. It oppresses the weak and panders to 
the strong,and is full of caste as Brahminism. 

Christ’s teachings are laid upon the shelf, 
and Paul’s temporary rules for slaves and 
barbarians are made permanent law for al] 
ages, because they foster a ruling caste 
never contemplated in Christ’s plan; and 
while these Lords spiritual, who have elected 
themselves, and one another, to high places, 
stand with their feet upon our necks, they 
call on us to return thanks that it is their 
feet, and not that of the Turk, under which 
we lie! 

I shall never again be able to sit quietly 
and listen to one of these complaisant gen- 
tlemen tell me what he and his religion have 
done for me; for I shall always see the old 
women bending under the big baskets 
strapped upon their backs, while their nice, 
young, Christian grandsons strut beside 
them, like turkey-gobblers, ogling the wo- 
men, in this Christian city, under this Chris- 
tian government, in whieh Martin Luther 
supplements the Trinity. 

JANE GREY SWIssHELM. 

Dresden, Saxony. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 
The New England Women’s Club.— 
Monday, Jan. 29, 3.30, p.m. The Committee on Ed- 
ucation will present the subject of Industrial Educa- 
tion, for discussion. 








The Moral Education Association wil! 
hold a meeting on Friday, Feb. 2nd, 7.30 at 4 Park 
St., up one flight. The Rev. Dr. Bartol will speak. 
Subject: “Some Virtues and their Opposites Shown 
in the Human Voice.’’ Meeting free. Men and wo- 
men cordially invited. 








Meetings for Women on Sunday, Jan. 
28th, 3p. M., at 4 Park St., = one flight. Subject: 
“Character.’’ All women cordially invited 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 
Elizabeth Abbott Carleton, 
M. D. 

30 Union Park, Boston. 

a eny Physician to the North End Mission 

0 ° 
Late Lecturer in My Obstetrical College for Wo- 


men, London, England. 
Office hours—until 2 o’clock, Pp. m. 


Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
681 Tremont Street, Boston, 





has had a long and successful practice in Diseases of 
Women and Children. 

Treats Tumors mildly and successfully. 

Office hours from 8 to 9 Pp. M., and 2to4 P.M. 





Harriet Clisby, M. D. 
498 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 9 to 11 a. m. 





Sarah <A. Colby, M. D. 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


er’ Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Office hours from 10 a. mM. to 5 Pp. M., daily. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 











ALLEN & ROWELL, 
Portrait Photographers, 
25 Winter Street, Boston. (Over Chandler's.) Ac- 
cessible by Elevator. 


Permanent Carbon Photographs 
A SPECIALTY. yd 


STEWART’S 
ADJUSTABLE TREADLE 


FOR SEWING MACHINES. 
Price of Treadle Attached to Machine, $5.00. 
J. BRADFORD, 
General Agent for Maine, New Hampshire; 
Boston and vicinity. ly4 
Office, 146 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 











TRUTH 
Unveiling Falsehood. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC COPIES 
Of the above-named picture, 


RETOUCHED BY THE ARTIST, 


On the best class board 


25 BY 35 INCHES. 
Limited number only to be issued. 
Price per copy, carefully boxed, $10.00. 
All orders must be addressed to the Publisher, 
LILLY M, SPENCER, 


294 High Street, 
Newark, N .J. 
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